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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 
ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say some- 
thing worth while whether they are used as resource materials 
or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult work- 
ers on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for four 
adult series: Adult Bible Course (see the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course, for students’ material and teaching plans), International 
Lesson Series (see Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Ep- 
worth Notes for students’ material), Adult Fellowship Series (see 
Adult Student for students’ material), and Advanced Studies 
(see Adult Student for a reader’s guide). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 


. Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 
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Teachers of the unit, “Religious Values in the 
Arts,” will find in this article supplementary ma- 
terial for the lesson for March 20 (page 22). 


Wuy do we build churches? What is their pur- 
pose? What do we want them to do? What are they 
to say? These are questions that must be an- 
swered, as we are building more churches than 
ever before in history. It must often seem that all 
other questions on this subject are answered by 
building committees and architects. 

There are probably as many definitions of art 
as there are artists or writers on the subject. But 
perhaps this by Richard Ritter is as good as any: 
“Art is any significant expression of what takes 
place within us when we are confronted by an 
outer object.” 1 Surely, then, the art of church 
architecture is the expression of what takes place 
when people meet God and the expression of the 
liturgy by which we worship God. Do we need to 
say what it is not? It is not the expression of the 
affluence of a parish, for one thing! 

The historical origin of the Christian church is 
that upper room where Jesus himself broke the 
bread and blessed the cup as the origin and pattern 


1 Richard H. Ritter, The Arts of the Church, The Pilgrim 
Press; 1947. Page 5. 
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By NEVITT B. SMITH 


of the Eucharist. And still today it is that same 
Eucharist—the Holy Communion—which is the 
center and heart of the church’s worship. 

Here lie the answers to the questions we asked 
at the beginning. We build churches as places in 
which to worship God. They are to serve that one 
purpose primarily. And they are to say “Behold, 
‘all you who pass by,’ and see that here are people 
of God who have raised a house in which to 
celebrate the mysteries of his worship.” 

Like it or not, and call it what you will, Chris- 
tianity today is in the midst of a liturgical revival 
that extends throughout the entire faith and knows 
no limits of denomination. “The aim of the liturgi- 
cal movement [is] to transform the faithful from 
‘silent onlookers’ to active participants.” 2 Of 
course, the “silent onlookers” were mainly in 
Roman Catholic churches; in Protestant churches 
they were “silent listeners.” It is one of the great 
realizations of twentieth-century Christians that 
they go to church, not to sit nor to listen nor to 
watch, but to do something—to worship! 

It becomes, then, the task of church architecture 
“to conform to this developing community of the 
altar, confirming and strengthening it and pro- 
viding it with an environment in which each per- 
son should be in contact with each and with the 





_ *Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut, Contemporary Church Art, 
Sheed and Ward; 1956. Page 20. 











altar.” 3 For as we participate in worship we find 
that we are not engaging in some sort of “con- 
versation” with the minister; we are joining 
with each other as a body of the faithful in a 
significant relationship with God. 

This understanding of worship and of the 
Church demands that the church building must 
be the sort of thing in which this can take place. 
A great tragedy of this liturgical movement is the 
large number of persons who have sensed only a 
desire for beauty and have indulged only in a 
sort of “prettification” of buildings as well as of 
worship forms. This accomplishes nothing, in the 
long run, and will prove as unsatisfactory in the 
end as did the old “Akron plan” of architecture. 

Nor ought we to try to return to the past, al- 
though we need to study the past. “For the plan, 
the elevation, and the details of the cathedrals and 
Baroque churches to which historicism clings form 
a pattern which corresponds to another kind of 
liturgy and another kind of social order.” 4 

A glance at history shows what this means. 
About a.p. 400 the soldiers and officials of the later 
Roman Empire were the ruling group, culminat- 
ing in the Emperor. The basilican halls of justice 
and commerce were the characteristic buildings 
of the age. The idea of God was expressed in 
Christ as The Emperor. In the church this was 
expressed in the Basilica and the image of Christ 
the King. 

By the year 800 the feudal system had evolved, 
with the king at the top. The royal palace and 
the fortified tower were the buildings symbolic 
of the times. Christian thinking saw Christ as the 
Son of the King. The church building reflected 
this, becoming a fortress-like tower with a chapel 
on the second and third floors. 

In 1200 “knighthood was in flower.” The castle 
dominated the scene. The ideal citizen was the 
Christian knight or the knightly monk. Christ 
was seen as the mild and noble Lord of heaven 
and earth, and so he was pictured everywhere. 
Here we find the feudal castle raised to ethereal 
heights—the Gothic cathedral, the castle of God. 

We know much of the architectural fruit of the 
Reformation, and some of it was really lovely. 
Those who speak disparagingly of all Protestant 
architecture have never heard of Christopher 
Wren, nor have they ever seen a steepled white 
New England “meeting house.” And there is a 
basic stateliness in Methodism’s shrine—City 
Road Chapel in London. 

Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Wesley—all retained 
the central table, recalling that the upper room 
was the eternal pattern for the church. But in 
America at least, we have seen churches move 
from places where people did something together 
to places where something was said to the people. 
We came even to speak of our places of gathering 
as “auditoriums.” And they were quite well 


® Ibid., pages 20-21. 
* Ibid., page 21. 








designed, when you consider that the purpose was 
to see and hear the choir and preacher. 

Now we have come into a strange time. In many 
cases we are not satisfied with what we have, but 
we are undecided as to what we ought to have. 
Many people have sought simply to re-create the 
glories of the past. But often these efforts are not 
successful because of the obvious fact that this is 
not the past. 

One author has said that “our quest is to find 
the most meaningful form by which to express 
the faith that is within us, not the most ornate, 
nor the richest, nor the most beautiful, nor the 
most novel, but the most direct and the most 
satisfying for the Christian group as a whole or 
for any part... that happens. . . to be worship- 
ing together.” 5 

This is a good statement—if we understand 
what it is we are trying to do together when we 
are worshiping. The liturgical revival is saying 
that we are not to be listening only. But our 
Protestant heritage is such that we cannot make 
our worship only the accomplishment of certain 
acts, even acts as wonderful and as sacred as the 
Holy Communion. The Word must be spoken as 
well. 

The problem is, then, to build a church in which 
both can be done well, and this problem has not 
been solved happily in very many cases. We have 
seen bold new ventures, especially in Roman 
Catholic churches, which have put the altar in 
the midst of the people and restored something of 
the sense of God’s family gathered around “God’s 
Board.” But here the preacher is usually placed 
in the difficult position of having his listeners 
where he can establish with them no rapport or 
eye contact. 

On the other hand, most of our new Protestant 
churches are still “auditoriums,” no matter 
whether the altar is central or not, as far as the 
chancel is concerned. For when Holy Communion 
is celebrated one still has the feeling that some- 
thing is being done for which the building was 
not designed. Sometimes the congregation cannot 
hear what the minister says if he stands at the 
altar. Many times part of the congregation cannot 
see the altar, and usually the movement of the 
people to and from the Communion rail is slow 
and awkward. 

No Christian in his right mind would disparage 
the church school, but it is high time that pastors 
and building committees and architects—and 
theologians—put as much creative thinking into 
the building of a room for Protestant Christian 
worship as they have put into the building of 
rooms for Christian education. 

Our age cries for the designing of a place in 
which the congregation can at once listen to the 
Word and participate in worship, especially as 
that worship is climaxed in the sacrament of the 
Holy Communion. 





3 Ritter, op. cit., page 10. 
























Separation 


of 


CHURCH and STATE 


by Ralph L. Minker, Jr. 


THE matter of church and state separation crops 
up on all sides of us at the least expected times. 
Recently hardly a day has passed without some 
detail concerning this matter coming to our atten- 
tion. It is good, therefore, for us constantly to ex- 
amine the Protestant position in church-state 
separation. 

In a.v. 380 the Emperor Theodosius declared 
Christianity the sole and official religion of the 
Roman Empire. This proved to be a mixed bless- 
ing because it opened the way for political use and 
control of the Christian church. This has been a 
Protestant problem as well as a problem of Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox branches of Chris- 
tianity. 

John Calvin tried to draw a line by insisting that 
the state had no right to interfere with the free- 
dom of the church but that the church would in- 
struct the state as to the true nature of the Chris- 
tian faith. It then would be the duty of the state to 
protect and maintain the church and its faith. 
John Calvin wanted to have his cake and eat it 
too. He wanted to use the state for the advantage 
of his own particular brand of Christianity; he did 
not stop to consider that in turn there would be 
political leaders who would want to use the 
Christian church for their own particular brand 
of nationalism. 

Because of this and because of the dangers of 
some form of a church and/or state dictatorship, 
the First Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States of America reads, “Congress shall 
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make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion.” 


In some countries that have had a system of state 
or official churches (that is, where the govern- 
ment has given one church group a financial sub- 
sidy and what amounts to a monopoly in religion), 
the Christian church has tended to lack daring. 


Mr. Minker 








It has become a force for the maintenance of the 
status quo. It has lost touch with the grass roots 
and has failed to play its proper role in the on- 
going, creative ferment of modern society. 

When Billy Graham went to preach a religious 
revival in England and Germany, he was amazed 
to find that only about 10 per cent of church mem- 
bers are at all regular in church attendance. When 
I worshiped at a tremendously inspiring cathedral 
in England, prayers were offered in memory of 
two priests of that cathedral who had died on that 
very date in 1426 and 1536. And that was about as 
modern and contemporary as any part of that 
church worship service. We are well aware of the 
backward social outlook in countries where the 
“state” church is Roman Catholic. 


In our country the situation is quite different. 
Walter Muelder, in his Foundations of the Respon- 
sible Society, has said, “In a pluralistic nation 
like the United States the development of a com- 
mon body of ideals and values has probably been 
more rapid because there was no established and, 
therefore, coercively controlled body of norms in 
society. The context of political freedom has in- 
vited all groups to be aggressive and to seek to 
influence the social order. In so doing they have 
discovered many themes and values which are 
common to most religious groups having a Judaeo- 
Christian heritage. There is a remarkable practical 
ecumenical ethos in many parts of the nation. The 
churches have been encouraged to emphasize the 
universal democratic elements in their ethics. 
Separation of church and state has kept them 
largely free from political manipulation and has 
given them more power to criticize the state and 
society.” 1 

The church has had a great deal to do with 
influencing social legislation in the state. This is 
as it should be. To quote Muelder again: “Church 
and state influence each other and involve each 
other not only morally but institutionally. Anson 
Phelps Stokes has shown some of these areas 
quite plainly in his monumental treatise.2 There 
is church interest and influence regarding mar- 
riage and divorce laws and legislation covering 
birth control. Many churches have used all types 
of political action to pass or modify social legis- 
lation on such subjects as child labor, old age 
pensions, social security, woman’s protection, and 
the like. Civil liberties, the courts, and prison re- 
form have received much attention. . . . The 
aggressive social concerns of the churches have 
led to many social-legislative adjustments that 
are not self-evident in the phrase ‘separation “of 
church and state.’ ” 3 

There is, however, a present danger of irrele- 
vancy and ineffectiveness on the part of the Prot- 


1 Foundations of the Responsible Society (Abingdon Press, 1959), 
p. 122. 


2 Church and State in the United States ane & Brothers, 
1950), 3 vols. See vol. III, pages 1-251. 


% Muelder, op. cit., page 121. 
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estant church in the United States. Although there 
is no state or official church, church membership 
is made up largely of white-collar, prosperous, 
middle-class persons whose primary concern is 
peace of mind, basic security, and maintenance of 
the status quo. This membership, and the ministers 
who rise out of it, may be subtly, but very firmly, 
controlled by a fear of change and a desire that 
no one shall rock the boat. 

This membership, because it is so largely a one- 
class membership, may be insensitive to unfa- 
miliar geographical areas and to persons who are 
different from themselves. Identification of such 
persons with the problems of the African, the 
laborer, the Negro, or members of any minority 
group is almost impossible in any real sense. Such 
a condition may result in a lethargy that will affect 
both the spiritual and political effectiveness of 
Protestantism. 

The Christian church is called to be aggressive 
and missionary. No matter how difficult, no mat- 
ter how seemingly impossible in our own genera- 
tion, the Christian church is charged with the high 
and holy task of witnessing for the kingdom of 
God “on earth as it is in heaven.” 


WE are concerned that the advances the church 
has made in social and moral reform shall con- 
tinue. This cannot happen if one religious body 
receives preferential treatment or if the views of 
an ecclesiastical hierarchy take precedent in gov- 
ernment over the views of individuals. Therefore, 
this becomes a matter of major concern in an 
election year when there is a possibility that a 
Roman Catholic might be a candidate for presi- 
dent. 

It is our experience in the United States that 
both the state and the church are better off if 
they maintain separation. In 1951 the National 
Council of Churches produced a statement that 
is representative of the view of Protestants in this 
matter of church-state separation: 

“Separation of Church and state was established 
as a distinguishing and characteristic principle 
of American democracy by our Constitution. It 
has become an essential feature of the structure 
of our society, the cornerstone of our religious 
liberty, which is the most basic of all liberties. 
Guaranteeing equality of rights to the various 
sects, with discrimination against none, it has been 
an essential feature of our way of life, which has 
been blest with tolerance and unity. Our people, 
though gathered from many nations, with differ- 
ent cultural and religious backgrounds, have been 
singularly free from religious strife. As Christians 
believing in the freedom of conscience and as 
Americans believing in our national traditions, we 
are deeply and resolutely committed to the separa- 
tion of Church and state as a sound principle 
amply verified by our experience.” 4 


4 Reference Manual on U.S. Diplomatic Representation to the 
Vatican. 
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“The Conversion of St. 
Paul,” by Lippo Vanni. 


aud 


A YEAR ago I was driving onto the Ohio turn- 
pike with my family. Our baby began to cry, and 
I tried to help my wife connect the bottle warmer. 
In the confusion I took the wrong approach and 
found myself headed east instead of west on the 
turnpike. 

The law prohibits one from crossing the median 
strip that divides the traffic, and I did not know 
how to get into the west-bound lane of traffic. It 
was then that I hailed a state traffic patrolman 
who led us with his car to a place where we could 
make the turn and start in the right direction. 

This is a parable of what should be happening 
in the Christian church. All churches and Chris- 
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By LOWELL MESSERSCHMIDT 


tians should be doing what the patrolman did for 
us—heading people in the right direction in life. 
The word we use to describe this process is “con- 
version.” Our activity that brings about conver- 
sion is evangelism. Thus, when we look at the 
reason for the church, we find that its only real 
and proper function is evangelism—getting peo- 
ple to go the right way on the highway of life. 


Tuts is what happened to Saul. He had witnessed 
Stephen’s death. He had seen Stephen’s power as 
he prayed for those who stoned him. Saul’s de- 
termination to crush the Christian movement 
found further expression when he obtained a writ 
from the Jewish Council to arrest the Christians 
in Damascus. 

On the way to Damascus Saul had a great deal 
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of time to think. To understand what happened, 
we must try to realize what was taking place in 
Saul’s mind. We then learn that this was not a 
sudden conversion, but it was a sudden surrender. 

Saul could not forget the witness of Stephen’s 
testimony and death. He remembered Stephen’s 
courage in speaking out as he did for Christ, 
thereby flirting with death. Saul remembered how 
he did nothing to stop the mob from attacking 
Stephen. 

As Saul plodded toward Damascus, he followed 
the road through Galilee. Walking through that 
province reminded him all the more of Jesus, for 
he knew that Jesus had lived there. He possibly 
stopped at Capernaum, for one of the main roads 
to Damascus went north from that city, In fact, 
the Damascus road went past the synagogue in 
which Jesus had taught and which represented 
the Jewish faith that Saul was attempting to de- 
fend. 

The region east of Mount Hermon—southwest 
of Damascus—is known for unusual weather. 
When the hot air of the plain meets the cold air 
from the mountains, there are often violent elec- 
trical storms. It is possible that, as Saul ap- 
proached Damascus, there was a violent storm in 
which Christ spoke to Saul. As he heard the voice 
of Christ asking, “Saul, Saul, why do you perse- 
cute me?” Saul surrendered. He was changed 
within and without. He had planned to enter the 
city issuing orders for the arrest of the Christians. 
Instead, he became blind and was led into the city 
by his companions. 

Sometime later a good layman, Ananias, went 
to Judas’ home where Saul was staying and laid 
his hands on Saul’s eyes. He regained his sight, 
was baptized, and began to preach in the name of 
Christ. From that time Saul went in the opposite 
direction from the way he had previously been 
traveling. 


Tuts should be the prime purpose of the church— 
to see that people are headed in the right direc- 
tion in life. To this end we must consider several 
things. 

First, as Christians we must provide the proper 
atmosphere for people to get on the right roadway 
in life. While conversion is the work of God, we 
must provide an atmosphere in which God can 
reach people. 

Do we provide in our homes an atmosphere in 
which our children learn about God? Surely in a 
home where worship and prayer and a spirit of 
Christ are natural, it is easier for God to come 
into the life of a child. 

A vital church is important in providing the 
right atmosphere. Such a church provides ade- 
quately for the spiritual nourishment of Chris- 
tians after they commit their lives to God. 

A clean community and world will aid our evan- 
gelistic efforts. We cannot separate evangelism 
and social action. A community where liquor 
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interests run rampant or crime is condoned is not 
conducive to getting people headed in the right 
direction in life. 

Second, if we are to have an evangelism that 
leads people to surrender their lives to God, we 
must always be ready to help those who have 
started on the wrong way in life. Our family was 
not saved from undue delay until the patrolman 
helped us turn around and go in the right di- 
rection. Where would Saul have been if Ananias 
had not gone out of his way to help him and tell 
him that Christ loved him and would forgive his 
sins? 

The church needs a new sense of dedication on 
the part of its laymen to help people go in the 
right direction. The priesthood of believers must 
mean that every layman should be an evangelist. 
Too long we have been looking to the pastor as 
a hired evangelist when actually evangelism is 
the laymen’s responsibility. 

To help those going the wrong way also means 
that we must proclaim the message of salvation in 
Christ without hesitation. A lukewarm evangelism 
is ineffective. 

If we are to help persons who are headed in 
the wrong direction, we must indicate the right 
direction clearly and with conviction. Each Chris- 
tian needs to show the shepherding concern for 
non-Christians that the patrolman showed for us 
when he led us onto the right lane of the turnpike. 

Third, we must remember that God calls people 
in many ways. The important thing about Saul’s 
surrender was not how it was done, but that it did 
happen. 

Many people who have been reared in the 
atmosphere of a godly home, a vital church, and a 
good community have never known anything but 
Christ in their lives. They cannot pinpoint any 
definite time when they gave their lives to Christ. 
They are like those who take the right approach 
to the turnpike and drive onto the right lane with- 
out realizing it. There is a time when one eases 
from the approach lane into the main stream of 
traffic, but it is hard to know exactly when it 
happens. 

Fourth, we cannot stop helping people when 
they get started. We must continue to give guid- 
ance. The government provides patrolmen, main- 
tenance men, stop-and-go lights, and highway 
markers for travelers. The church provides a 
pastor, a program, and evangelistic laymen. 

At Damascus Saul’s life turned in a new direc- 
tion, but Damascus was not the end of the road. 
Saul spent some time in Arabia; he was shep- 
herded into the Jerusalem church; he grew in 
grace and knowledge. 

Our concept of true evangelism must include 
helping those in the church to grow spiritually as 
well as winning those outside the church. Evange- 
lism—the only purpose of the church—must help 
people start life in the right direction. It must also 
endeavor to keep them headed that way. 



















The Message 


of the Bible 


The fourth Basie Christian Book is now ready. 


THE Message of the Bible is the fourth volume 
in the Basic Christian Books series. It is an in- 
troduction to a study of the Scriptures. Its pur- 
pose is to lift up the unique character of the Bible 
as the Word of God, to examine the different 
types of literature it contains, to suggest how 
these may be read with understanding and spirit- 
ual growth, and to trace the unity of its essential 
message throughout the Old and New Testaments. 

The Basic Christian Books series deals with 
four areas. They are the Faith, the Church, the 
Christian Life, and the World. Thoughtful adults 
who wish to inform themselves in these areas will 
find the Basic Christian Books most helpful. 

The four large areas named above are broken 
down in the series to include personal religious 
experience, the home, other religions, church 
membership, missions, the Scriptures, doctrine, 
Christian action, the ecumenical movement, 
church history, Methodist heritage, evangelism, 
and Christian education. Each of these subjects is 
treated from the Christian point of view. 

These books were written for lay persons who 
want to know more about the basic issues of 
Christianity without being hampered by technical 
language. The author of each book quickly gets 
to the heart of the matter and deals with it in a 
way that will broaden and deepen the Christian’s 
faith and experience. Naturally, some details that 
might be discussed in larger volumes are not 
present in this series. But in each instance, the 
large issues are brought out and carefully ex- 
amined by writers who are competent in their 
various fields. 

The author of The Message of the Bible is 
Charles M. Laymon, Editor of Adult Publications, 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
He brings to his book a rich background of Bible 
teaching. He has taught at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, was head of the department of philosophy 
and religion at Union College, Kentucky, and 
was dean and professor of New Testament at 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers in Nash- 
ville. His other volumes on the Bible are widely 
used by college students and adults in all walks 
of life. Dr. Laymon is noted as a careful scholar 
who combines his scholarship with reverence. 
The concise statements of The Message of the 


Bible are easily understood. Yet Dr. Laymon 
never talks down to his readers. His style is 
simple, but the content of his book is profound. 
The book fulfills its purpose in that it makes the 
reader want to turn to the Bible itself. 

Adult groups are using the Basic Christian 
Books in a variety of ways. Some elect to use 
the books in their groups meeting on Sunday 
morning. Others are finding the books useful in 
the Sunday Evening Fellowship. Still others study 
the books during the week. Ministers have found 
the series to be valuable outside reading for the 
members of their midweek meetings or member- 
ship training groups. And, of course, individuals 
reading for information and enrichment have 
found the books speaking to their personal needs. 

Leaders’ helps in booklet form are available for 
the books already published and will be available 
for those that will continue to appear at six-month 
intervals until the twelve-volume series is com- 


pleted.—J.W.C. 


Charles M. Laymon 
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Suggestions for the Council 








Ash Wednesday, World Day of Prayer, first 
Sunday in Lent—these significant days in the 
Christian calendar should set the mood of worship 
and planning as the adult council meets. 

The church’s program of evangelism should be 
reviewed in detail so that each president and 
teacher would have a chance to see how his group 
relates to this program and the ways in which 
their activities can be co-ordinated with the 
larger program of the church. The leaflets Evan- 
gelistic Teaching—Adults, 4450-B, and Fellowship 
That Alters Lives, 4436-B1 should be discussed 
with a view to helping these leaders become more 
sensitive to their evangelistic opportunities. 

If possible, ask a representative from the com- 
mission on evangelism to interpret the church’s 
program of enlistment and recruitment during the 
Lenten season. Ask him to indicate how adult 
classes may co-operate with this Lenten emphasis. 
The minister might describe his way of receiving 
persons into the church, as well as the setup for 
church membership classes and ways in which 
adult teachers and leaders may assist in recruit- 
ing persons and guiding them to classes. 

Ask an alert teacher or leader to review some 
March and April lesson materials, pointing out 
the evangelistic teaching opportunities therein. 
This person might demonstrate ways in which 
persons may be invited, through the teaching 
process, to commit their lives to Christ and to find 
their places of fellowship and service within the 
church. 

Ask someone trained in visiting to demonstrate 
ways (through use of role playing or filmstrips) 
persons could be recruited for membership in 
adult classes and groups. Urge the presidents or 
teachers to select a person who would do this visit- 
ing and to initiate a program of this nature. 


1 Free. Order from The Service Department, P.’O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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Ask another teacher to review new materials 
that will be coming out during the next three 
months, such as the Basic Christian Book, The 
Message of the Bible, by Charles M. Laymon; 
“Second Isaiah” in Adult Bible Course. (See 
Resources for Adult Groups, 4412-BE and Fore- 
cast.) 2 

You may want to appoint a committee to report 
to the council on the observance of the fourth 
Sunday as a missionary-education project and to 
suggest what classes could do to create new in- 
terest in missionary education. 

In many churches May is a time for steward- 
ship emphasis. A committee might review some 
of the literature, gather some materials, discuss 
with your commission on World Service and fi- 
nance the church’s plans for stewardship work. 
You could then plan together a stewardship em- 
phasis to be made in adult classes. 

Another committee might help formulate your 
report to the fourth quarterly conference, giving 
an accurate description of your well-rounded pro- 
gram of adult education. 

The council may want to plan for an Easter 
drama. This committee may want to look at such 
plays as: 

The Family Portrait, by Lenore Coffee and 
William J. Cowen. Walter H. Baker Company, 569 
Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

The Terrible Meek, by Charles Rann Kennedy. 
Rinehart and Company, 50 cents. 

A committee may want to consult the new 
magazine Music Ministry for suggestions about 
music for the Easter season. This committee could 
make recommendations to the classes. They may 
want to consult further with the committee on 
music or with the music director regarding partici- 
pation in the church’s total observance of the 
Easter festival. 

It would be well to conclude this session of the 
council with a brief address on the evangelistic 
challenge that confronts our church. 





2 Free. Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 
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How We Used Christian Family Living 


By HAROLD MINOR 


Ar our Conference Young Adult Workshop in 
June 1958, and the following conference young- 
adult council meetings, C. W. (Andy) Andrews 
heard of the new Basic Christian Books series, 
especially the first volume, Christian Family Liv- 
ing by Bishop Hazen G. Werner. 

Andy suggested to the young adult class of St. 
Paul’s Church, Durham, North Carolina, that they 
consider this book as Sunday-school curriculum 
material for the winter quarter of 1959. At his in- 
vitation I met with the class one Sunday morning 
to discuss various reasons for, and ways of, using 
the book. 

It was suggested that one person, or a team of 
persons, should assume leadership for the whole 
unit of study. However, everyone should feel re- 
sponsible for contributing and sharing insights, 
experiences, and questions. It was emphasized 
that the chapters of the book were to serve as 
discussion starters, not as a basis for lectures, and 
that this was a subject in which we were all in- 
volved emotionally, not merely as listeners or 
spectators. 

The class approved this plan. They agreed to 
buy one copy of the book for each couple and to 
read in preparation for each Sunday’s class ses- 
sion. Winnie Rose Mathews, who had been recent- 
ly married, agreed to serve as discussion leader, 
disclaiming any authority and insisting on the 
need for sharing. She would review each chapter 
briefly, then all would have to help, with no holds 
barred. 

The class was meeting in the apartment of one 
of the member couples as the quarter began. Each 
Sunday the class grew, until it was forced to find 
larger quarters. No attempt was made to complete 
one chapter each week, but rather, to explore the 
theme of each chapter as thoroughly as the group 
desired. Thus, interest was continued from Sun- 
day to Sunday without the usual fustration of “too 
little time for discussion.” 

One girl’s comment was, “For the first time in 
my life, I feel I’m a part of my religion.” This 
awakening we covet for every person, but it 
occurs all too seldom. For this girl professed faith 
came to have real connection with her experi- 
ences. 

e One group of young-adult couples was invited 
to be guests of a well-organized class in St. Paul’s 
Church in Goldsboro. After a presentation of 
available curriculum materials and an examina- 





Mr. Minor is conference director of adult work of the 
North Carolina Conference. 


tion of the booklet, Resources for Adult Groups, 
the organized class separated for its regular 
monthly business meeting. The newer group dis- 
cussed forming a separate class, and the decision 
was made. 

A major concern of the new class proved to be 

developing Christian family life, and Bishop 
Werner’s book was selected as the text for a study 
of this subject. A teacher was secured who was 
willing to serve as a leader of discussion, and 
the class began a quest for better family life. Out 
of their developing concern one couple soon 
agreed to serve as counselors for the Intermediate 
Youth Fellowship. 
e In the Anchor Class at Duke Memorial Church 
in Durham, an attempt was made to have several 
class members, specialists in such fields as Bible, 
sociology, psychology, medicine, bio-chemistry, 
education, and personnel relations, approach va- 
rious chapters of the book from the standpoint of 
their vocational backgrounds. 

Each leader made a presentation of the main 
ideas of a chapter, including what he regarded as 
its strong and weak points, and then indicated the 
subject was open for discussion. A great deal of 
interest was generated as the group struggled 
with such questions as, How can I explain the 
will of God to my child at age six? How can par- 
ents agree on methods of discipline when they 
honestly disagree on best ways to achieve the same 
goals? Best of all, change resulted in some families. 
e Christian Family Living also has been used in 
family camp. During one of the ninety-minute 
morning class sessions, the parents’ study group 
read, discussed, and reported briefly on it. We 
divided the class into twelve groups, with four or 
five in each group. Each group took not more than 
ten minutes to read its assigned chapter. (Each 
family having received a copy of the book when 
they registered, it was assumed they had read the 
whole book and were now reviewing.) Next, each 
group discussed its chapter, searching for its most 
helpful insights or suggestions. Finally, each group 
through its recorder shared its conclusion with the 
entire class in two minutes. 

If we were to plan this type of session again, 
we would take all three days of family camp to 
do it, instead of one day. We would use the same 
size and number of groups, but have three groups 
tackle each of four chapters each day, looking for 
different things. We could thus spend more time 
in discussion and give more time for each group 
to report. 






ADVANCED STUDIES 









Leader’s Guide by Harold Ehrensperger 








John Calvin: the Man and His Ethics, by Georgia Harkness 
The Living of These Days, by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


> Introduction 

This is the third and last month in the “Ad- 
vanced Studies” of John Calvin: The Man and 
His Ethics by Georgia Harkness, and The Living 
of These Days by Harry Emerson Fosdick. This 
series of book studies is for adults who have asked 
for a less structured, more challenging study than 
is available in some of the other printed resources. 

If you did not begin this study in January, do 
not try to begin with this issue. Secure January 
and February copies of Adult Student and ApuLT 
TEACHER and take up the study from the start. 

There are two ways in which this study of 
these books might be made. Your group may 
study one for a month and then study the other 
for a month. The last month might be spent com- 
paring the two books and the great men they deal 
with. Another way the study may be made is to 
read the two books together, making comparisons 
and drawing out the implications as you go. It is 
the latter method that is used in ApuLT TEACHER. 

Keep in mind, however, that these are “ad- 
vanced” studies—unstructured as far as session- 
by-session instructions are concerned and de- 
signed to be studied at the pace at which the 
group would like to move. It has been our desire 
to make this series truly advanced, both in sub- 
ject matter and in techniques. 

If your group began this study in January, the 
members are impressed with the necessity for 
reading the books. Adult Student does not predi- 
gest the books; it merely gives some guidance for 
their reading. It is the same in ADULT TEACHER; 
the material is not condensed for the leader. High 
lights are pointed out and some suggestions for 
group work are given. 

A suggested division of reading for this month 
is Harkness, Part III; Fosdick, Chapter X and 
Epilogue. 


» Books 

John Calvin: the Man and His Ethics, by 
Georgia Harkness. Abingdon Press, 1958. $1.50 

The Living of These Days, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Harper and Brothers, 1956. $4 

(These books may be ordered from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory.) 


p> John Calvin 

The latter third of John Calvin: the Man and 
His Ethics is not easy reading. Dr. Harkness has 
kept scholastic references to a minimum, yet in- 





Mr. EHRENSPERGER is Associate Professor of Religion and 
the Creative Arts, Boston University School of Theology. 
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evitably our understanding of much that she says 
would be greater if we had read The Institutes 
of the Christian Religion and many of the other 
less-known works that are part of the fifty-nine 
volumes of Calvin’s works. 

The writing is clear in this book, the subjects 
treated are not. By this we mean no criticism of 
the book. We simply mean that any discussion of 
domestic relations, middle-class virtues, capi- 
talism and Protestantism, and God and the state 
is likely to disclose our muddled thinking. It also 
shows our appalling ignorance of subjects on 
which the judgment of Christian thinking must 
be brought to bear and on which Christian ethical 
and theological standards must direct changes. 
When our religious, as well as our political and 
social understanding, is hazy and indefinite, the 
situation is twice confounded. 

One of the chief benefits of Harkness’ book will 
undoubtedly be its showing up of our ignorance 
about these things. We do not know the origin 
of many of our Protestant concepts, nor do we 
know enough to evaluate the economic system 
under which we live. This is what democracy 
demands of us, and we have failed to meet the de- 
mand. 

Particularly valuable for us are Chapters IX, 
X, and XI. This ought to be assigned reading for 
all thinking Protestants. Although much is 
crowded into these chapters, they might be used 
for three successive class discussions, for we may 
have here a foundation on which sound Protestant 
thinking and action can be built. Look especially 
at the section called “The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism.” Take time to understand 
what is being said. 

Dr. Harkness says that Calvin laid a “granite 
foundation.” It has lasted, whatever it is made 
of. The author says in her concluding sentence 
that whatever she has done, she has not exhausted 
the subject by any means. She quotes Cotton 
Mather who wrote that he had “not pull’d up the 
Ladder after him,” and that much more about 
Calvin and his enormous influence is yet to be 
found. 

For what Dr. Harkness has done we should 
be grateful. We need to study great figures who 
laid the foundation of Protestantism, some in 
crumbling stone, others in granite; and we need 
to know on which we are building. Our religious 
understanding should be stronger for having read 
this book on the life and thought of John Calvin. 


(Concluded on page 48) 











BOOK OF EZEKIEL 








By HORACE R. WEAVER 


March 6: Individual 


Responsibility 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


JeremMiaH and Ezekiel were contemporaries. 
They faced the same theological problem: The 
people of Judah are in exile because of the sins 
of the parents; is God unfair? 

In countries that have been ravaged by war 
youth admit that their nation is suffering from 
the evil fruits produced by their parents’ actions. 
They ask if these actions in the past determine 
their own future. 


THE problem is twofold. Is a man lost, completely 
overwhelmed, by the sins of others? Does a man 
really have individual rights, regardless of his 
environment? 

We can get at the first one in this way: God’s 
universe includes the law of cause and effect. 
This law always works. A leper can infect others 
with his disease; a narrow-minded man can in- 
fect others with his hate and prejudices. Men do 
have a part in the destiny of others. 

Each of us can help lift another person until he 
sits at the feet of the Lord. We can also debase 
and pervert another until he sinks to the depths of 
hell. Our actions do have effects, for good or evil, 
on the lives of others. We bless or damn as we 
walk along in the valley of life. 


THERE is another side that Ezekiel wanted to 
emphasize. A man is not totally determined by the 
actions of others. Judas did not have to betray 
Jesus—he made a choice. No man is entirely 
dependent on the choices made by those who 
went before. 

Ezekiel pointed out that God does not judge a 
man according to the circumstances of his birth. 
Man is not judged by the eternal God by his 
origin, whether it is good, rich, poor, or evil. Each 
man is judged by his own merits. 

A man may be born poverty-stricken, and his 
name may be marred at conception, yet out of 
muck comes the lily! Did not many great men, 
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such as George Washington Carver, come from 
lowly backgrounds? Yet they became the major 
factor in their own destinies. The past need not 
determine a man’s future. 


EZEKIEL called on men who were slaves—men who 
were exiles in a foreign land—to repent, not of 
their father’s sins, but of their own. “Get your- 
selves a new heart [thought life] and a new spir- 
it!” (Ezekiel 18:31.) Repentance is the prereq- 
uisite for renewal of life. 

Ezekiel asked the question: “How can we live 
[be saved]?” The answer is the same as was 
Jesus’. A sinful man must make an about-face 
if the motivating ideals of his life have been 
selfish, greedy, hateful, spiteful, jealous, or dis- 
honest. A man simply cannot find life under these 
standards. 

Ezekiel and Jesus both emphasized the neces- 
sity of repentance for sins committed and for at- 
titudes that harbor evil thoughts. Both men knew 
the reality of sin. They knew that love and god- 
liness lead to life and heaven. 


TimEs of crises may indeed be opportunities for 
God. His voice is often heard at such times. A 
man is not bound by the poverty, prejudices, and 
selfishness of his society. He may see the terrible- 
ness of what sin does, repent of his own part in it, 
and with God’s help climb out of the slough of 
despond until he reaches the New Jerusalem, the 
Holy City of God. 

There are countless lonely people who feel that 
they are completely devoid of any real and true 
friendships. They need Ezekiel’s message that 
God is their friend and that he calls them to their 
highest life. No man need feel that he is alone. 
No man need live in the gutter that may have 
cradled him. 

“The righteous shall live by his faith!” cried 
Habakkuk and Paul. Let us hold out the gleaming 
ideal for the lonely, sick-at-heart, sinsick soul. 
God would say, as he did to Ezekiel: “Son of man, 
stand upon your feet, and I will speak with you.” 


1] 





March 13: 
A New Shepherd 


for Israel 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


T HE first part of Ezekiel’s ministry was served 
in Palestine. His message was a negative one: 
Judah is doomed because of the immoral nature 
of her people. After Judah was destroyed, Ezekiel 
was called to a new task. Whereas he had been 
a prophet in Palestine, he now feels called to 
be a “pastor”—a watchman for those in exile in 
Babylonia. 

On news of Jerusalem’s fall (586 B.c.) his lips 
(which had been mute for months) are opened, 
and he changes his message to one of hope for the 
house of Jacob. And that hope issues from the 
very heart of God himself, not because of wish- 
ful thinking on the part of his people. 

Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones 
(chapter 37) affirms his faith that God himself 
will act on behalf of a people who feel that they 
are dead. God will resurrect his own and will lead 
them to the Promised Land. 


EZEKIEL portrays God’s care in the form of an 
allegory: God is like a shepherd. Being a shep- 
herd, God will act in certain ways. 

Let us remind ourselves of the life of a Pal- 
estinian shepherd. I have talked with several as 
they watched their sheep at Tekoah. 

These shepherds dress simply and use their 
cloaks for a mat at night—so that they may sleep 
with their sheep and guide and protect them. 
They wear daggers to use in protecting their 
sheep from wild beasts or thieves. Indeed, a shep- 
herd is willing to lay down his life for his sheep. 
God is just such a being too, as we have learned 
by the crucifixion of Jesus. 

If a lamb strays, nibbling away at “greener pas- 
tures” till he suddenly discovers that he is lost, 
the shepherd immediately seeks him out. His 
search is not stopped till he finds the lost lamb. 
It is true that though ninety and nine are safely 
cared for, they do not satisfy the mind of him 
who knows that there is one who is lost. 

Ezekiel gives us a beautiful picture of the heart 
of God. He loves and values each soul. God is 
deeply concerned about each man. “I will seek 
the lost, and I will bring back the strayed, and 
I will bind up the crippled, and I will strengthen 
the weak, and the fat and the strong I will watch 
over” (34:16). 

Overtones of these verses vibrate in Psalms 23. 
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I doubt if a modern man can read Ezekiel’s words 
of the good shepherd without mentally reading 
this twenty-third Psalm. 


Thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me 


refers to the habit of the shepherd who counts 
his flock by placing his rod (“staff”) upon the 


back of each sheep or goat as it passes by him.- 


The shepherd knows them as individuals. So does 
God know each and every man. The rod of God 
may punish at times, it may seem severe, but it 
also comforts. 

Leaders who are supposed to represent God 
and his purposes in leading his people are con- 
demned for their selfishness. They are concerned 
only with their own housing, festive meals, and 
parties, and with what they shall drink and wear, 
but not over the condition of the flock. (Let 
church-school teachers and pastors take a word 
of caution from this great prophet of Babylonia.) 


Wiru the fall of Judah and the consequent exile 
of its leaders to Babylonia, the prophet dreams of 
a new age to come. In that age a new type of 
leadership will appear in the dreams of the 
people. 

Kings had failed to be shepherds, therefore 
physical kings would no longer rule. Monarchies 
did not fulfill their divine potentialities. In their 
place would be re-established the theocracy of 
God. He (God) would not be king. He would not 
sit on a physical throne, but his Holy Spirit, having 
cleansed and purified their hearts and minds, 
would lead his people into holy and just living. 

Such a Spirit has come, and it came when Jesus 
walked the hills of Galilee. It is also here now, 
through the resurrected and ever-present Spirit 
of the living Christ and the God whom he re- 
vealed. 

We have emphasized the concern and love of 
God. Yet we must not overlook the other side of 
God’s nature and of his demands. “As for you, 
my flock [whom he loves], . . . I judge between 
sheep and sheep, rams and he-goats” (34:17). 

God’s love is also rooted in justice, even as his 
justice is conditioned by his love. God simply 
will not countenance evil. Love hates sin, while 
loving the sinner. Justice demands discrimina- 
tion between good and evil. 

The strong who “push” and “thrust” aside the 
weak (34:21) do not get away with it. Their 
selfish acts write their deeds way down deep— 
in the very nerve tissues of their body as well 
as in the soul. 

As men live willingly under the guidance of 
the good shepherd, a new peace and security will 
come. As we accept his leadership, we discover 
tremendous truth behind God’s promise: “You 
are my sheep, the sheep of my pasture, and I 
am your God, says the Lord Gop” (34:31). 
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March 20: 


Israel: in Past, 
Present, 
and Prospect 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


I N the fall of 591 B.c. some elders came to Ezekiel 
for advice. Apparently they were going to ask 
about God’s justice. Their nation had been de- 
feated in 598 B.c. by Nebuchadrezzer. Why did 
God let his chosen people be taken into captivity? 
Why were those who remained in Judah so 
poverty-stricken? If God couldn’t help the situa- 
tion, then why shouldn’t they worship other gods? 
(20: 32.) 

Before the elders could even state the question, 
Ezekiel started his reply. As Copher suggests, 
he held up the mirror of history that they might 
take a look at themselves against the panorama 
of God’s actions on their people’s behalf. 

God had acted in behalf of his people four dif- 
ferent times, having first to discipline them: in 
Egypt (20:5-9), in the wilderness (verses 10-17), 
at the entrance to Canaan (verses 18-26), and in 
the land of Canaan (verses 27-29). Now (in their 
present hour) God was having to repeat his dis- 
ciplines to those who had not learned their 
lessons (20: 30-32). 

The key to all of this is the phrase which 
Ezekiel repeats several times: “They did not walk 
in my statutes but rejected my ordinances, by 
whose observance man shall live; and my sab- 
baths they greatly profaned” (20:13, 21). 

Many pious men took Ezekiel very seriously 
in the immediate centuries that followed. They 
began to develop ways by which men would not 
reject God’s ordinances, but would walk obedi- 
ently in his presence and fulfill all righteousness. 
This group of people became known as “separa- 
tists’—those who tried to separate themselves 
from all unworldliness and uncleanness. The He- 
brew word for “separatist” is Pharisee. So we 
often think of Ezekiel as the father of Judaism and 
Phariseeism. 

The aim of the Pharisees was good: to get 
their people to be loyal to God’s ordinances. Out 
of their concern they developed the Talmud with 
its 623 laws governing the activities of all good 
Jews. 

Ezekiel never intended that his teachings 
should take this direction. Yet he laid the founda- 
tions for this legalistic sect. 


As did Jeremiah, Ezekiel felt confident that God 
didn’t want some people to pray to him. Those 
who embrace their sins (hate, greed, jealousies) 
and refuse to part with them cannot worship 
God in spirit and in truth. Ezekiel hears God say 
to these idolaters: “Go, serve every one of you 
his idols, now and hereafter, if you will not listen 
to me; but my holy name you shall no more pro- 
fane” (20:39). 

The prophet is confident that God is concerned 
about “his holy name.” Those who are evil do not 
honor God with their worship. 

Ezekiel knew that God wanted the sinner to 
repent of his sin. But if the sinner refused and 
still prayed as though he were in good standing 
with God, he profaned the very name of God be- 
fore those who heard his prayer. This is still true. 

Ezekiel was trying to point out that God loved 
Israel, even though she was now under his dis- 
cipline of captivity in Babylonia. The prophet 
assured the elders that God was very much aware 
of their need, even as he had been aware in the 
days in Egypt. A great day of restoration was 
ahead. 

Restoration of the exiles of Judah will be 
accompanied by two basic acts on the part of 
God. They will be thoroughly cleansed: “I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be 
clean from all your uncleannesses, and from all 
your idols I will cleanse you.” 

Secondly, their thought life will be completely 
renovated. They will be “reborn”: “A new heart 
I will give you, and a new spirit I will put within 
you; and I will take out of your flesh the heart of 
stone and give you a heart of flesh. And I will 
put my spirit within you” (verses 26-27). 

With this divinely ordered restoration and re- 
turn to Judah, nature will work co-operatively 
(verses 29-30, 34-35). 


Mopern Jews in Israel believe these passages are 
being fulfilled today. Hence they are convinced 
that the messianic age is upon them. The deserts 
(as in the Negeb) have indeed blossomed like a 
rose—the desert now produces peanuts, cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco. 

Ezekiel’s emphasis on obedience to “ordi- 
nances” is being pushed in modern Israeli. In fact, 
they have laws against the raising of pigs and 
other nonkosher (unclean) animals and plants. 

Yet, there is still lacking the prophetic em- 
phasis in the modern Israeli state on justice for 
all peoples (not just justice for Jews) and hu- 
mility before God. Many thousands of Jews who 
return to Israel today are not interested in re- 
ligion at all. God is not thought of as a major 
factor in their lives. 

The need is not only for obedience to Mosaic 
ordinances but for a closer walk with God and 
a walk in his spirit. They who worship him in 
spirit and in truth will discover that they have 
become the priests of the nations. 
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March 27: 
The Restored 


Community 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


EZeExIEL was thoroughly convinced that God 
would restore the Jewish exiles to their homeland 
in Judah. 

One major reason for this faith was another re- 
ligious experience he had in “the valley of dry 
bones.” Here he saw the bones of exiled Jews 
in Babylonia. But he saw more: The Spirit of 
God moved among them, bringing the bones of 
each body together. Flesh and sinew were put 
upon them; God breathed his spirit upon them; 
and once again they became living beings, as at 
the creation of Adam. 

One of our beloved hymns is based on this 
experience: 


Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Fill me with life anew, 

That I may love what Thou dost love, 
And do what Thou wouldst do.' 


Restoration was entirely the creative work of 
God. He alone would give life and energy and 
purpose for the return to Jerusalem. And this 
return was also for a divine purpose. Israel was 
to return with a new motive and purpose for 
living: to live under the leadership of God. 

To achieve this, Ezekiel the prophet turns to 
the priestly functions. He envisions the com- 
munity life centered completely around the 
Temple. All avenues of life turn, like spokes of a 
wheel to the hub, to the Temple. 

Ezekiel was convinced that in such a God- 
centered community all the issues of daily life 
would find their ultimate fulfillment. Children 
would be playing in the streets—no danger at 
hand, for children were the basic elements of the 
society. (He saw no housing projects that disliked 
children, nor apartments for rent only to persons 
who had no children.) 

Old men and women found social security in 
the avenues that led to the Temple of God. Men 
and women found their proper employment in 
significant and satisfying work. 


In these last nine chapters of his work, the 
prophet gets down to the details of administration 
—priestly interests for the most part. Thus, he 
measured the walls of the Temple, the various 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, 180. 
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cubicles for the priests, vestments, details about 
how the king and his court should “come to 
church”—matters of protocol, etc. 

But throughout the whole he feeds the reader 
with a tremendous faith in the coming of the 
glory of the Lord. Recall that in his early years of 
prophecy he prophesied that the glory of the 
Lord would leave Solomon’s Temple—for God 
would not live with such an immoral people (11: 
23). . 
With the return of the exiles to Jerusalem, the 
Temple and city are to be rebuilt and the people 
properly cleansed and prepared for the return of 
his glory. Of his return, Ezekiel is confident. 

One of the beautiful experiences in his vision 
of the restored Temple is that of the supernatural 
river. Our forefathers used to write hymns based 
on such allegories of faith. “Shall we gather at 
the river .. . that flows by the throne of God?” 

This river was a symbol of that life-giving 
water of which Jesus spoke to the woman at 
Jacob’s well. 

As “living water” flowed from the throne of 
God in the Temple, it brought life to the Arabah 
(the dry, deserted areas south of the Dead Sea) 
and life to the Dead Sea, too. The Dead Sea is 
26 per cent salt, so nothing lives in it. But when it 
was touched by “living water” new life began to 
find existence there. 

Jesus may well have been thinking of Ezekiel 
as he suggested to the young woman of Sychar 
that she should ask for waters which quench the 
thirst for all times! Surely we feel with her as 
she said: “Sir, give me this water, that I may not 
thirst, ...” (John 4:15). 

Little wonder that the new city, with its won- 
derful Temple in which God is “tabernacling” 
with his people, has a new name: Yahweh Sham- 
mah—meaning “The Lorp is there” (48:35). 

Note the verb is in the present tense. Not that 
he has been there, nor will be there, but that he is 
there now! Isaiah found God in the Temple, as 
Ezekiel does. So have countless thousands of wor- 
shipers. 


How much the author of the Book of Revelation 
depended on Ezekiel! He who knows Ezekiel can- 
not read Revelation without seeing the scores of 
contributions to his thought life: the throne of 
God, on which one sat like unto a man, bright as 
fire (light); the four-faced cherubim who upheld 
the throne; the glassy sea on which the four and 
twenty elders cast their golden crowns; the 
twelve gates of Jerusalem, in sets of three each; 
the river that flows from the throne of God; the 
tree of life; the light of God’s presence, the power 
of which wipes away all sorrow and crying. 

Let the symbols revive our faith too. For back 
of the symbol is the living, willing, pleading 
Father whom the Lord of life came to reveal and 
to whom he would take modern man. 
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By ROGER ORTMAYER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


In every religious society of which we have 
record, the arts have been integral to its life. 
Christianity is no exception to this fact. 

This unit will deal with the significance of 
the different arts, religiously considered: archi- 
tecture, drama, music, painting, and the literary 
arts. It will attempt to explore how the languages 
of these arts may be interpreted so that in their 
symbolism the significances of the gospel will be 
more clear. 

Read through all this month’s lessons as well 
as those to follow, if available. Different facets 
will be illuminated in each session, and those com- 
ing later will often rest upon suggestions and 
points of view raised in previous studies. 

There are a great many paper-back books now 
available that.deal with the different arts. They 
are so numerous as to forestall listing, but if there 
is a good paperback outlet in your vicinity, it 
would be well to look over the offerings and see 
if there is something to give you help. If you have 
a good public library available, such volumes as 
Learning to Look and Learning to Listen will be 
of much help. See page 16 for a listing of re- 
sources. 

If these sessions are to arouse the kind of in- 
terest that is possible, you should look ahead and 
make plans to locate whatever visual or audio aids 
possible. Suggestions will be made as to certain 
items of particular help, but in many local-church 





Dr. OrtmayeR is professor of Christianity in the Arts, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Univer- 
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situations these will not be available and you will 
find it necessary to do a good deal of improvising. 

In any case, the best that can be done is simply 
to open the doors of the possibilities in the arts a 
little crack. You might set for yourself two pos- 
sible goals: (1) Expose the group to the arts in 
such a way as to arouse such interest in some of 
the exciting areas of the arts that they will want 
to go on and explore individually, (2) help them 
interpret the signs and symbols of the different 
arts so that they will see some of the dimensions 
of life about which the gospel speaks. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the lesson on “Art and the Religious 
Life” in Adult Student. Make note of some of the 
emphases: place of art in daily life, dangers to 
the artist’s integrity which commercialism raises, 
art as a way of communicating and obtaining re- 
lease from the meaningless, art as personal ex- 
perience, art as universally human—having no 
national boundaries, the relationship of art and 
religion. 

Try to have some class members bring examples 
of art objects they consider of particular worth 
(try to keep them from being “religious” in sub- 
ject matter), such as a well-designed piece of 
kitchenware, a particularly attractive example of 
packaging, textiles, a photograph or reproduction 
of some fine architecture, a reproduction (or 
original if possible) of fine painting or sculpture. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is art? 

II. The language of religion and the language of 
art 
A. The need to communicate 
B. Christianity and images 

III. Tendencies toward debasing both religion 
and art 

IV. The universality of religion and art 


To BEGIN 


Make use of common examples to involve the 
members with the role of art: automobile design, 
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textiles, kitchenware and other objects about the 
home, magazine advertisements. Note ways in 
which the people called “artists” have influenced 
our choices. 

Then call attention to those works we generally 
call the “fine arts”: pictures on walls, special 
music, concerts of various types. Raise questions 
as to why people regard such works as of special 
importance. Note how these arts “speak” and the 
types of symbols that they use. 

Inevitably you will find that this discussion of 
the language of the arts makes use of words often 
used in connection with religion. Call attention 
to the integration of art with religion in all its 
phases. Note that to destroy one would be dan- 
gerous to the other. 


How To PROCEED 
I. What is art? 


In one sense art is doing whatever we do with 
skill and imaginative power. There is an art to 
farming: the beauty of skillfully making the farm 
machinery, buildings, and chores fit the tasks to be 
done and the goals to be met. There is an art in 
basketball playing. It is what makes the difference 
between the also-ran and the star. The art of 
basketball playing is the discipline of the body 
and mind in achieving the skills required of that 
particular game. Then an imaginative quality is 
added by which the routine movements suddenly 
attain the heightened interest of art. 

For some reason men long to be surrounded 
with that which can only be labeled “beautiful.” 
Sooner or later the housewife gets tired of pans 
that are awkward and unsightly. She will replace 
them with pans that handle easily in doing her 
kitchen tasks. Usually the pan that handles well 
is also more interesting to look at than the more 
cumbersome item. The housewife has asked for 
some “art” in the most common of her tools. 

One of the interesting innovations of modern 





Resources* 


Christian Symbolism in _ Evangelical 
Churches, by Thomas A. Stafford; Abing- 
don Press. $3; paper (Apex Books), $1.25. 

Learning to Look, by Joshua C. Taylor; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $4.50 

Christ and the Fine Arts, by Cynthia Pear] 
Maus; Harper and Brothers. $5.95 

The Gospel in Art, by Albert E. Bailey; 
Pilgrim Press. $4 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

Symbol of the House of God. Filmstrip, 28 
frames, color; with script (sale) $5, with 
33 1/3 LP record (sale) $7.50 

Each With His Own Brush. Filmstrip, 42 
frames, color, 33 1/3 LP or 78 rpm record. 
Sale $11 (FRP). Slide set, rental $1.50 


* These materials may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 




















life has been the development of packaging which 
has made possible the wide distribution of goods 
previously not accessible to most people. At the 
same time the packaging has been attractively de- 
signed so as to influence the buyer to pick it up 
whether or not he really needs it. This emphasis 
in merchandising has had the unfortunate effect 
of creating a condition where the cost of the pack- 
aging often exceeds the worth of the goods. 

Note how beautifully shaped and often attrac- 
tively colored are many common packaging items, 
such as egg cartons, toiletries, dividers from boxes 
of fine fruits, plastic pill holders, plastic squeegee 
containers for liquids. 

Modern advertising would be impossible were 
it not for the works of many artists. Look at some 
of the attractive layouts in popular magazines. 
See how often colors and forms are used which 
when first used by artists were considered to be 
very radical. 

Man does not seem to be able to improve him- 
self without the arts. Things and actions show 
their purpose in the forms that they take. This 
is true also of ideas and beliefs. Man seeks to 
find the most adequate and imaginative ways of 
symbolizing (which means “showing” or “repre- 
senting”) his opinions and convictions. These arts 
are his means of revelation. 


II. The language of religion and the language of 
art 


A. The need to communicate-——To communi- 
cate means to be in communion, that is, to estab- 
lish a mutual relationship. The so-called com- 
munication arts of printing, radio, and television 
have often sought to manipulate or use people 
and ideas rather than establishing the give-and- 
take of conversation. 

Good art, however, seeks to communicate by 
establishing a two-way conversation between the 
work of art and the one who sees or hears it. 
This conversation need not be verbal. It can be 
nonverbal, and often it is a conversation that 
proceeds on other than articulate levels. But if 
something happens so that as a result of the work 
of art the one who witnesses it feels more strongly 
about the purpose of his existence, then vital 
communication is taking place. 

Religion has essentially the same basis in com- 
munication. For Christianity the central symbol 
is that of Holy Communion, the establishment 
of communion between God who has acted in 
Jesus Christ and the communicant who in par- 
taking comes to realize the purpose of his life. 
This is so basic that no man can be manipulated or 
pushed into it; it is a relationship that symbolizes 
what he has come to believe about existence. 

B. Christianity and images.—The “images” 
that arts use in the service of Christendom should 
not be identified with the idols of paganism, al- 
though such misuse of symbols has been common 
in the history of Christianity. 
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This was the Communion service at the National Convocation of Methodist Youth. 


It is necessary that faith be “shown.” Represen- 
tations must be used that show what is believed 
although they can never be the real thing. For 
instance, it is necessary to show that Christ was 
born into the world of man, so images of the 
Nativity have been created by artists of different 
centuries. No one worships such pictures. If, 
however, Christians really believe in the Incarna- 
tion (God born as man), they must show Christ 
in the form of a human being. 


III. Tendencies toward debasing both religion and 
art 


Attention is called to the temptation afforded 
artists to sell their skills for purely commercial 
purposes (Adult Student). When an artist does 
this, his work ceases to be communication and 
becomes manipulation, because he is using his 
gifts to make people do what he wants them to 
do (although this purpose may often be skill- 
fully hidden) rather than opening up conversa- 
tion with them. 

The temptation may be very real for an artist 
in that the financial rewards are usually much 
greater than those that come to the artist who 
uses his insight to reveal God’s ways ‘toward 
man. Unfortunately the prostituting artist is all 
too often joined by the professional religionist 
who confuses the popularity of big crowds and 
large budgets with preaching the gospel. 


IV. The universality of religion and art 


At all times and in all places in the history of 
man, his religion and his arts have been inextri- 


cably linked. The artist has been called upon re- 
peatedly to show what he believes as professed in 
his religion. The language of art is the language 
in which religion has shown itself. It is always 
irreducibly personal and subjective: 

This language knows no boundaries of nation 
or station. It is universal. The arts of Christendom 
as created in fifteenth-century Russia are as 
much the possession of twentieth-century Ameri- 
cans as is the gospel itself. The arts keep showing 
persons what true life is, no matter where they 
may be nor what language they may speak. 

Each age finds a particular idiom in which to 
speak, but unlike the language of science, for in- 
stance, the language of religious images never 
goes out of date. Artists today cannot paint “like” 
Raphael (it is not a matter of technique; it is 
simply that the fifteenth-century style cannot be 
used by twentieth-century artists). But because 
Raphael was an authentic artist, what he said in 
his images still has the power to speak to us. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the relationship between awkward- 
ness and bad art? Give illustrations from common 
experience. 

2. Why are religion and art so closely bound 
together? Do they have similar ways of speak- 
ing to man? What are some examples of the good 
and the bad use of images in religion? 

3. What do we mean by the “arts of com- 
munication”? What ways has God chosen for 
communicating with man? Is there any signifi- 


- cance in calling a Christian’s most important re- 
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ligious act “Holy Communion”? What has art to 
do with religious communication? 

4. Why do we say that art is debased when it 
is directed toward using and manipulating men 
rather than opening conversation with them? 
Does the same hold with religion? 


In CLOSING 


Review the ways in which religion and art are 
tied together: universality, communication, the 
fitting of form to purpose, the revelation of belief 
through symbols man understands. 

Give a short preview of the next lesson, which 
will deal with symbols as such. 


rea———The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation for the unit: This unit offers adults 
an opportunity to grow in awareness, understand- 
ing, and appreciation of the relationship between 
the arts and religion; to examine the similarities 
between religious experience and art expression; 
to discover how art enriches worship. 

The leader and study committee should read 
the material in Adult Student; preview the film- 
strips “Symbols of the House of God” and “Each 
With His Own Brush” (see page 16) for possible 
use in later lessons; and survey the members of 
the class for those who have special talent or in- 
terest in painting, music, drama, commercial art, 
literature, or architecture. Plan to use these mem- 
bers as resource persons for the lessons dealing 
with their special interest. Ask those who are in- 
terested in drama to be responsible for a play 
reading for the fourth session. (See the lesson for 
March 27 for suggested plays.) 

Secure copies of Christian Symbolism in the 
Evangelical Churches, by Thomas A. Stafford 
(see page 16) and Hidden Persuaders, by Vance 
Packard (Pocket Books; 35 cents). 

Request at least one member of the committee 
or group to read Hidden Persuaders before the 
first session and be prepared to share specific 
examples of the way art is used in selling. 

Introduction: This first lesson deals with the 
central questions of the unit: What is art? How 
is art related to religious life and experience? 

As a warm-up to these questions, divide the 
group into small groups of three to five persons. 
Instruct them to list all the ways they can think 
of that art is a part of their lives. Many groups 
find that forming small warm-up discussion 





Mrs. Pitrarp is director of adult work of the North isin 
Conference Board of Education. 
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Our Continued Study 


The Adult Fellowship Series unit, “Re- 
ligious Values in the Arts,” will be carried 
through the month of April. This unit will 
help adults discover ways in which art can 
enrich worship since both art and religion 
deal with man’s deepest needs. 

The April lesson titles are: 


April 3: Music 

April 10: The Graphic Arts 

April 17: The Verbal Arts 

April 24: Form, Function, and Religion 


“Art and Religion,” by John L. Sellers, is 
a feature article in the magazine section. 











groups as members arrive saves time, involves 
them in the lesson quicker, and creates a friendly 
atmosphere. After about ten minutes, reassemble. 
On a chalkboard or news print make a combined 
list. 

With this list before the group ask, How would 
you say art is being used? Refer to Ehrensperger’s 
statement that artists find themselves caught in a 
system of “economic necessity” and the utilitarian 
value of art. Even a religious artist may do cheap 
pictures of Jesus because they sell. Is this the 
function of art? What does this do to the artist? 
Who is responsible? At this point of the discussion 
the members who read Hidden Persuaders will 
want to share their insights and facts. 

How to proceed: The group should now be 
ready to deal with the central question, How is 
art related to religious life and experience? Read 
the Adult Student reference to Emil Brunner’s 
statement that “in the art forms the artist seeks 
release from the accidental, the meaningless, and 
the weak and imperfect aspects of life—he seeks 
‘unrealized perfection.’ ” 

Ask the group how this function of art com- 
pares with the function of religion? After the 
members deal with this question, check with the 
following points made in Adult Student: Religion 
is concerned with the “reason why”; religion im- 
plies communication—a witness to ultimate 
values; religion is personal—a life lived in terms 
of values revealed by Jesus. 

To close: Summarize briefly and underscore the 
fact that art and religion deal with values; both 
deny that a materialistic view of life is adequate; 
both deal with values and interpretation. One of 
the major challenges for art in our day may be 
in communicating these values in forms that can 
be understood by people of different cultural, 
racial, and political backgrounds. The role of the 
artist may be that of evangelist and diplomat. 

Looking ahead: The next lesson will deal with 
symbols and art forms. Suggest that the members 
look for symbols and art forms in the sanctuary 
and in the worship service. 
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By ROGER ORTMAYER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


When one views works of art, the question of 
good and bad art, authentic and imitative works, 
superior and inferior qualities immediately arises. 
It does not take long in talking about, or viewing, 
art before questions of discrimination come up. 
How does one judge between the good and the 
bad? 

The answer to this test of discrimination has 
two points: (1) In what ways does the symbol 
used show that which it represents, and is the 
symbol successfully realized? (2) Does the 
artist’s skill show in his mastery of the forms he 
uses? 

The lesson for last week raised the question 
of the interdependence of religious and art lan- 
guages. For this session the emphasis is upon the 
use of the religious-artistic symbol itself. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It would be good to start collecting some illus- 
trations of art works that will be specifically con- 
sidered in later sessions of this unit: architecture 
(churches and cathedrals, also homes and public 
buildings in both traditional and contemporary 
usage) and paintings (in addition to the com- 
monly known Renaissance masterpieces, get some 
of the more specifically “religious” works such as 
Greek or Russian icons as well as examples of 
contemporary work). 

Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical 
Churches (see page 16) is a good resource for 
this lesson, as would be Miserere of Georges 
Rouault, edited by Monroe Wheeler (Doubleday 
and Company, $3.75). 

Carefully read the material in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The meaning of “symbol” 

A. Difference between sign and symbol 
B. The images of Christian art 

II. The style of religious symbols 
A. “Expressionistic” versus “naturalistic” 
B. The long tradition of Christian art 

III. The variety of religious symbols 

IV. The symbols of redemption 


To BEGIN 


Most church buildings will have used many 
Christian signs in their windows, chancel furni- 
ture, pulpit and altar hangings, clergy and choir 
vestments, and so on. These will include many 
of the items shown in the Stafford or Ferguson 
books such as the Chi Rho (Christ sign taken 
from the first two letters of the Greek word for 
Christ), IHS (first three letters of the Greek 
word for Jesus), the descending dove (Holy 
Spirit), lamb with pennant (Christ, the Lamb of 
God), fish (Christ sign from a Greek acrostic). 

You might start the lesson by helping members 
of the group locate some of these traditional signs 
in your church building and interpret their 
meaning. 

From that point try to help the participants see 
the difference between such signs and symbols as 
used in connection with this study of Christian 
art. Help them see that “symbol” is a much more 
profound term and that it applies to those rep- 
resentations that not only point to the reality 
they interpret, but also in a sense participate in 
its nature. For illustration you might use the 
flag as a symbol of the United States and the 
cross as a symbol of Christendom. Note the dis- 
cussion in Adult Student at this point. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The meaning of “symbol” 


A symbol is man’s way of interpreting reality. 
It is impossible for him to have the reality itself 
to show to others or to interpret for himself. He 
must make use of something else which repre- 
sents, or stands in, for that which is the reality. 

The symbol has something of the power that 
it represents. It participates in the reality to which 
it points. 

A. Difference between sign and symbol.—Signs 
are like names printed on a marker and placed 
on a street. They are clues to identification. They 
point a certain way and help us name things 
correctly. 

Symbols are much more powerful. They par- 
ticipate, to some extent, in the reality they rep- 
resent. 

The American flag is more than a sign; it is a 
symbol. While it flies over the American con- 
sulate in Bombay, it is a sign that identifies the 
structure. But it goes beyond naming the place, 
which a sign could do equally well. It is a symbol 
of what America is. For the American citizen in a 
strange land it represents the community, people, 


_ laws, and places which he calls home. 
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The ship of faith, Communion table of the National Convocation of Methodist Youth, is a symbol of the 


ecumenical movement. 


The flag receives a deference that no simple 
sign could ever receive. A long list of methods 
by which it must be flown and treated are ob- 
served by citizens of the land. They imply the 
kind of accord which a symbol demands but which 
a sign never receives. 

For the non-American the Stars and Stripes 
shows a mighty nation that he either fears or 
trusts, according to his relation to the nation. In 
any case, the flag involves him, as it does the 
American citizen, in a whole complex of relation- 
ships and interpretations. 

For the Church there are many signs, one of the 
most significant being the cross. When used on 
an automobile marker, the cross may simply point 
to the fact that a clergyman owns the vehicle. 
When worn on a necklace, it is probably a piece of 
ornamentation, although certain wearers may use 
it as a symbol of their belief. When so regarded, 
the cross is much more than a sign; it is a symbol 
that reveals the nature of men who can crucify 
goodness an¢ also the nature of God who forgives 
the sin of man and seeks to reconcile the sinner 
to himself in love. 

In Christendom the symbol has been worthy 
of veneration. Holy Communion is a symbol that 
for Christians represents the drama of God’s 
mighty acts in the salvation of man. It goes be- 
yond simply a memorial of Jesus’ death, for in 
a real sense it shows the sacramental nature of 
God’s presence in creation. The sign of com- 
munion may be an announcement on the bulletin 
board outside the church building; the symbol of 
communion is the participation in the act of God’s 
loving mercy. 
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B. The images of Christian art.—Because 
Christianity is the kind of religion it is, it calls 
for visual images. Christianity believes in God 
as Creator who has sought to be reconciled to 
his children through the incarnation of Christ. 
This Christ was born into a world of men, himself 
truly a man, not some play actor. 

Now if what the Christian believes is properly 
to be shown, abstractions will not do. Words are 
not sufficient. What has been done must be shown 
with realism and not something abstract, such 
as an idea. The idea can be shown abstractly, 
but the Incarnation demands a visual image that 
it might properly be shown. 

There is sometimes a danger of worshiping the 
symbol (the image) instead of the reality it rep- 
resents. But we must not confuse proper venera- 
tion (parallel to the respect of the citizen for the 
flag) with pagan idolatry. The idol worshiper be- 
lieves that the image is the god. True Christians 
never make that mistake. 


II. The style of religious symbols 


A. “Expressionistic” versus “naturalistic.”— 
While Christians have been forced to use visual 
images to show their faith, in an examination of 
the long sweep of Christendom one is struck at 
how unrealistic the “realistic”? symbols shown in 
the arts really are. 

The world into which Christianity was born 
was dominated by the Graeco-Roman point of 
view of the arts. In this view, the arts are an 
imitation of nature, and it is the artist’s task ac- 
curately to represent nature with a tendency 
to make it more beautiful than it really is. 
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The classic art dominant among the early Chris- 
tians was of this type, which is represented by 
such statuary as the “Venus de Milo” or the 
“Taocoodn.” In these the human figure is realisti- 
cally carved in marble, but at the same time is 
made more handsome than it ever is in actuality. 
The question was rightly asked of the classic 
artist, Does your image look like what it rep- 
resents? 

When Christians began to patronize the artists, 
the style changed. Instead of the question, Does it 
look like what it represents? the question became, 
Does it interpret what it represents? 

Christians changed art style from the natural- 
istic to the expressionistic. They demanded the 
realistic representation, but insisted that it be 
so stylized as to show faith in the God-Man rather 
than a naturalistic humanism. This style of art 
has been the dominant tradition in the long his- 
tory of Christendom.' Only recently has it been 
displaced by the humanistic image that asks for 
an exact imitation of nature, as was characteristic 
of the Renaissance artists and their successors. 

B. The long tradition of Christian art.—Usually 
the appeal to the “old masters” in the art of the 
Church does not mean the really old masters at 
all, but only the Renaissance innovators. The 
genuine old masters in Christendom are the By- 
zantine mosaic painters, the fresco and mosaic 
painters of the early medieval period, the icon 
painters of Greece and Russia. 

It is clear from the historical record that ex- 
pressionistic art was first adopted by Christians 
in repudiation of the classicism of the Greeks 
and Romans and that it is the main tradition of 
the art of the Church, rather than the naturalism 
of recent centuries. 


III. The variety of religious symbols 


Religion always speaks symbolically. It cannot 
show reality itself; it must always point to it by 
analogy, association, or representation. As a re- 
sult, religion has produced many symbols. 

These symbols indicate the richness of the re- 
ligious imagination when combined with artistic 
insight. They also give a clue to the vast dimen- 
sions of the human spirit and the gifts that have 
been awarded it in meeting its problems. Any 
strong religious tradition witnesses to its strength 
by its array of symbols venerated by its faithful. 


IV. The symbols of redemption 


Christianity believes that its symbols are 
uniquely authentic in helping man both to see 
the boundaries of his creaturehood and to wit- 
ness to the reality that can rescue him from his 
bondage to sin. These symbols have been at the 
core of Western art since the early centuries of 
this era. 

Central among these symbols is the crucified 
Christ. The Gospels point toward this event as 
the climax of the drama they unfold. From the 








time of the Byzantine mosaic painters to the 
violent Crucifixions Lebrun painted against the 
background of ruined twentieth-century cities, 
this symbol of redemption has stirred the artists. 

One significant contemporary artist, Joachim 
Probst, starts his canvases not knowing what 
image, if any, will emerge. More often than not, 
what is shown on the finished canvas is some 
aspect of the Crucifixion. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If one sees a sign reading “Fifth Avenue,” 
what does it mean? If he sees a painting titled 
“Crucifixion,” he is probably confronted by a 
symbol. What does it mean? What is the differ- 
ence between a sign and a symbol? 

2. In what manner can we say that art that is 
symbolic is also redemptive? 

3. Suggest some dangers of idolatry in the arts. 
How are they to be avoided? 


In CLOSING 


Review this somewhat theoretical discussion 
of religious symbols by referring to some visual 
art you might have. Try to make clear the differ- 
ence between sign and symbol, and point out the 
redemptive aspects of Christian symbols. 





The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: The purpose of this lesson is to 
help adults understand that the signs, symbols, 
and images with which artists must deal are 
integral parts of religious expression. Read again 
the material in Adult Student, noting the distinc- 
tion made between symbol, sign, and image. Addi- 
tional insight and information concerning Chris- 
tian symbols may be found in Christian Sym- 
bolism in the Evangelical Churches (see page 16). 

If your church sanctuary contains many sym- 
bols, your group might plan to go to the sanctuary 
for this session. Appoint two or three members 
to be prepared to explain the meaning of the 
symbols. 

Introduction: If you are in the sanctuary, ask 
each member to select one symbol and write down 
what he sees. After a few minutes ask each to 
write what the symbol means to him. Share the 
answers and check for historical accuracy with 
the members who did the research. 

If you do not go to the sanctuary, place a cross 
in a central place and use the same procedure. 
Refer to Ehrensperger’s description of the mean- 
ing of the cross as a symbol. This will lead you 


to a definition of art symbols as interpretation 
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of inner meanings through outer forms and to 
the meaning of symbols, signs, and images and 
their relation to the Christian religion. 

You will want to point out that the first use 
of art in relation to the Christian religion was 
as identification. Art is still related in this way. 
“Signs and symbols are communication that re- 
quire shared experience; they identify rather than 
create new meanings.” 

How to proceed: From the material in Adult 
Student, list on news print, poster board, or chalk- 
board the aesthetic principles and human drives 
functioning in the “creative person.” Explain 
briefly what Ehrensperger means by them. 

Ask the group to turn to the statement in 
Adult Student: “The function of art is redemp- 
tive.” Divide the group into conversation groups 
of three to five persons. With these principles and 
drives before them and in the light of this state- 
ment discuss (1) What is the role of these prin- 
ciples and drives in the religious life? (2) How 
will the development of these principles and drives 
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The Leader in Action 








By ROGER ORTMAYER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


Architecture is the basic art of man. It tells 
more about a people than any other thing he 
creates. 

Architecture is a culture’s symbol. It repre- 
sents what the people that make up that culture 
see themselves to be. It is the more significant in 
that it is often not thought of in that perspective. 
It is to be used. It is to provide shelter and a 
space to carry on the functions that the people 
regard as important: commercial, social, govern- 
mental, religious, and ceremonial. But in building 
for the needs these functions create, a people in- 
terpret themselves. 

It is of particular importance that the church 
make careful study of its architectural art. Its 
buildings, both inside and out, are the most 
powerful sermons it will ever preach. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
Review the lesson of last week on symboliza- 
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develop the spiritual life of the class members? 

Allow at least ten minutes for these groups. 
After sharing some insights from each group, refer 
to Ehrensperger’s definition of good art. 

In closing: Turn the group’s attention to the 
cross. Summarize by reminding them that it is 
a symbol of a shared experience; a sign of hope, 
power, and love for the present and future. It 
is a symbol that reminds us that we have fallen 
short of the “image of God.” It reminds us of 
our need to be loved when we are most unlovable, 
and that God has done this. It reminds us of our 
shared relationship to God through Christ. When 
we respond to this shared experience, the cross 
is our identification. 

Looking ahead: The next lesson will be con- 
cerned with religious values in architecture. Ask 
the members to be alert to the church buildings 
in the community. What type of architecture is 
most common? Which church building expresses 
something to you about “the Church” or about a 
religious value? 


in Architecture 


tion. Try to make some connections between the 
distinctions of signs and symbols and the parts 
and the whole of certain examples of church 
architecture. 

In doing this it might be well to consider some 
different style of church architecture that mem- 
bers of the group will be familiar with. This could 
be photographs of different churches in the com- 
munity or area, especially if they are built in 
different and recognizable styles. If the examples 
in the community are too restricted, try to ob- 
tain some books on architecture that will have 
illustrations of the important examples of histori- 
cal church buildings: Byzantine and Romanesque, 
Gothic, Georgian and colonial, Greek revival, 
“Main Street” and contemporary. 

Try to get some of the characteristics of these 
types of church architecture in mind; they are 
the examples of what people think of when they 
picture in their minds what a church “ought to 
look like.” 

Read the material in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Architecture shows what men are 
II. Architectural design for the worship of God 
A. Early Christian—Byzantine and _ Ro- 
manesque 
B. Medieval—the Gothic cathedral 
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C. Renaissance—‘“colonial” and Greek re- 
vival 
D. Contemporary 
III. What ought a church to “show”? 


To BEGIN 


By calling attention to familiar examples of 
churches, and other buildings as well (com- 
mercial, governmental, and’ residential), point 
out how these works really interpret what the 
men who built them believe in. Possible examples 
are: 

1. A commercial structure: Note how the de- 
sign of the building is such that business or 
merchandising and servicing functions can be best 
carried out. Note how its arrangement and looks 
show it to be what it actually is. 

2. Governmental building: Thomas Jefferson 
looked around for a style of building that would 
be different from the “colonial” styles popular in 
pre-Revolutionary War buildings in the colonies. 
He decided on the Graeco-Roman patterns (build- 
ings with imposing columns, etc.) as being the 
best for the new republic, for he thought of the 
days before the empire of Rome as being the 
pattern for this new nation. Such buildings are 
supposed to show the dignity and strength of 
government. 

3. A Georgian (colonial) style church: This 
style of building, popular in the colonies and 
widely copied in the United States ever since, 
was built to suit both the materials found in the 
colonies (wood, stone, masonry) and the aristo- 
cratic, rationalist society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

On the basis of this introduction, help the class 
members see how architecture is the basic art of 
man. It tells more about a society, what it thinks 
of itself, and what it considers as important, than 
do any of the other arts. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Architecture shows what men are 


Architecture is related to man’s fundamental 
needs. One of these needs is shelter from cold 
and heat, from sun and rain. It is tied to the 
need to provide space for families to live and grow 
in. It is a part of the need of man to congregate 
with others of his kind for sociability, the conduct 
of business, and his common worship. It is a part 
of man’s maturing and growing life, for he re- 
quires a place where education can take place. 

Good architecture relates itself to these needs 
significantly. That is, architecture of quality is a 
part of life. It fulfills its role of meeting man’s 
needs with appropriate forms. 

Poor architecture is that which is out of touch 
with life. It is phony, or bogus, because the archi- 
tects and their patrons have become fascinated 
with some style and have neglected to raise the 
question of needs. Their designs are inappropriate 
to the functions they perform and the goals they 





are to meet. They are copycat architecture. 

Any school child is aware of what cheating is. 
He may practice it occasionally, but he knows it is 
wrong to copy the answers of someone else. Poor 
architecture is often “cheating.” It is the solution 
of other men’s problems. The pity of it is that so 
many persons who would protest their absolute 
integrity as persons (and rightly so) let them- 
selves be dragged into copycat architecture, and 
it is never brought to their consciousness that 
they have done a really immoral thing. 

All the great ages of man have demonstrated 
their worth by significant buildings. Because they 
believed in their abilities, they created archi- 
tectural forms that celebrated their way of life. 
They built monuments by which other ages have 
been forced to measure their own achievements. 

The Egyptians did it with their enduring pyra- 
mids—they were called people of the land of 
the dead and their tomb architecture was their 
lasting art. With their harmoniously designed 
temples the Greeks showed what they believed 
about man and his world. The churches of By- 
zantium and the cathedrals of France are monu- 
ments to the triumph of faith, while the country 
homes of eighteenth-century England showed a 
world of aristocratic manners in control. The sky- 
scrapers of United States fly the banners of a 
commercial culture. 


II. Architectural design for the worship of God 


A. Early Christian—Byzantine and Roman- 
esque.—The early Christians felt that they were 
aliens in a world out of which they were called 
as children of “the Way.” They represented a 
challenge to the moral, social, and political orders 
of the pagans. Their first churches, called basilicas, 
symbolized this perspective. They were like small 
fortresses, with only a few high windows, from 
which the world was shut out and within which 
the new Kingdom was symbolized. 

With the triumph of the church in alliance with 
the political rulers, the architecture of Christians 
took a sudden and dramatic turn. In Byzantium 
(the city later called Constantinople and now 
Istanbul) and other cities under the control of its 
rulers, magnificent churches were built that sym- 
bolized the beliefs and the way of life of the 
Greek Christians. The most famed monument 
was Santa Sophia in Byzantium. Through imagi- 
native use of domes, columns, mosaic, painting, 
and the control of light, a structure was created 
that symbolized the highest aspirations of the 
first important culture influenced at vital points 
by the Christian church. 

B. Medieval—the Gothic cathedral.—The 
thirteenth century is looked upon by many church 
historians as the age in which the authority of 
the church was unquestioned, but also when its 
symbols and convictions were controlling the lives 
of the people. It was inevitable that their testi- 
mony to their age should take the shape of a 
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church. It did this in the Gothic cathedrals of 
north central France. 

A combination of political alliance, ecclesiastical 
vision, skillful artisans, the loyalty of a people, 
and the limestone of France made the cathedrals 
possible. They so symbolized theological convic- 
tion and the tone of the culture in visual form that 
we continue to lock upon these creations as super- 
lative examples of architecture created by the 
Christian community. 

There were, naturally, many people who did 
not like what they saw emerging in the cathedrals. 
The design was too much in contrast with what 
had been built before. It was considered a “mod- 
ernistic” innovation of crude design. The foot- 
draggers who want only the old and tired are 
nothing new as far as art is concerned. 

The Gothic cathedral showed the dynamic 
qualities of the Christian faith. It shows a rejec- 
tion of static forms by keeping the eye moving, 
allowing the light in, forcing the voice up in the 
cry of “Holy, Holy, Holy!” 

C. Renaissance—“colonial” and Greek revival. 
—The artists of the Renaissance rejected the 
Gothic in favor of the vision of the ancient Greeks. 
In place of the dynamic balances of the Gothic, 
they sought the symmetrical balances used by the 
Greeks. The emphasis was upon man and the 
earth. It used horizontal rather than vertical lines, 


with all things tied together in formal balance. 

The Renaissance style fitted into the new in- 
terest in the things of this world which has led 
to modern science and technology. The architec- 
ture was tied to the earth, spreading out instead 
of rising up. It also fitted the aristocratic society 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

Historically, the dominance of this type of archi- 
tecture coincided with the colonization of Amer- 
ica. Naturally the colonists made use of the 
architectural styles dominant in the lands from 
which they came. Also the materials in the new 
land (lots of wood and the raw materials for 
masonry construction) fitted well the architec- 
tural vision. 

From this alliance grew the “colonial” styles so 
widely copied by many churches in this land. 
The main thing to consider today is whether the 
world view and the aristocratic society that sup- 
ported it is the kind of vision we want to con- 
tinue supporting in the twentieth century. 

D. Contemporary.—There are many forms of 
the contemporary. As with anything that is new, 
mistakes are common. There is also the same 
back-looking protest that the Gothic builders had 
to contend with. 

In the main, however, what the contemporary 
tries to do is to raise the fundamental questions 


Some persons find more value in contemporary church architecture than in the traditional. 
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of architecture. It rejects the copying of styles 
in favor of an identification with the life of the 
times. It attempts to meet the needs which life 
creates, while symbolizing the goals it believes in. 


III. What ought a church to “show”? 


While the faith of our fathers is the faith we 
also desire, its symbols are different. We live in 
the dynamic twentieth century, not the ration- 
alistic and aristocratic culture of John Wesley’s 
England. The symbols of the eighteenth century 
simply cannot be our own. We may wish that they 
were and pretend that they are, but that does not 
alter the fact that the world of this time is more 
different from the eighteenth century than it was 
different from that of the Romans. 

A church must show its faith; therefore, it must 
look like a church. But a church of any vitality 
must look like a church alive today and not some 
relic from a past that is no longer alive. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. For what reason do we say that architecture 
is the basic art of man? What does it show? In 
what ways is it of importance to us? 

2. How is honesty in architecture shown? Is 
there any correspondence between “cheating” 
and the copying of ancient styles in architecture? 
What are the implications of this for building 
today? 

3. Why do contemporary architectures create 
so much controversy? The same type of contro- 
versy also erupted when new styles were in- 
troduced in the past. How would we have been 
affected if the die-hards had won and the Gothic 
cathedrals never been built or the Georgian 
churches never constructed? 


In CLOSING 


Note that the next session turns to an entirely 
different art form, drama. Encourage the members 
to do some “home work,” if no place else, at least 
in front of their television, hunting up a couple 
of good dramatic shows. 





The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: More Methodist churches are be- 
ing built in our time than in any previous period 
of Methodist history. We can either copy what 
we have always used before, or we can let our 
concept of worship, our idea of God determine the 
kind of buildings we erect. In this lesson you will 
want to help the members of your group to be- 


come sensitive to church buildings as expressions 
of the meaning of their Christian faith, to examine 
the types of architecture used in the past, to un- 
derstand the meaning expressed, and to determine 
the kind of structures relevant to contemporary 
meaning. 

Some form of visual aid is needed to study the 
types of church architecture discussed. Symbols 
of the House of God is excellent (see page 16). 
Pictures of types of Greek, Romanesque, Gothic, 
and modern-contemporary churches may be 
secured from public libraries. If one of your mem- 
bers is an artist, he could sketch these types on 
a large art pad. 

Introduction: Remind the group of the impor- 
tant place the building of the house of God has 
held in history—particularly in Hebrew-Christian 
history. Ask the group to cite any references to 
building a place of worship that they can recall 
from the Old Testament. Summarize their answers 
with the statement that the timing of Old Testa- 
men history results from the destruction of the 
Temple and its rebuilding. 

How to proceed: Have group members state 
what there is about a building that makes them 
recognize it as a Christian church. Next, ask the 
members if the style of architecture affects their 
experience of worship. 

If you plan to use the filmstrip, have the mem- 
bers view it with these questions in mind: 
What changes in architecture resulted from the 
Reformation? How did these changes express the 
Protestant faith? What are some examples of 
church architecture which are an expression of 
a period in history? After showing the filmstrip 
divide into small groups of three to five persons to 
compare answers to the viewing questions. As you 
share the answers, turn back to the frames that 
show the Temple and Romanesque and Gothic ca- 
thedral architecture. Show again the differences 
in the Catholic and Protestant interiors. 

If you are not going to use the filmstrip, use 
the pictures or sketches supplying the informa- 
tion about the types from the material in Adult 
Student. The same viewing questions can be 
adapted for use without the filmstrip. 

This sign describes a Protestant church in a 
Southern city: “A Contemporary Church in a 
Contemporary Community with a Contemporary 
Christ.” Raise the question, What kind of struc- 
ture do you visualize to fit this sign? If you have 
an artist as a member, he might try to sketch 
the members’ descriptions. 

In closing: Turn in The Methodist Hymnal to 
the Order of Dedication of a Church Building, 
page 560c. Read responsively “We Dedicate This 
House.” 

Looking ahead: The next lesson will be con- 
cerned with drama as an art form. Ask the mem- 
bers to look for religious values in the dramas 
they view during the week. 
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The Drama 


‘Pill cine Leader in Action 





By ROGER ORTMAYER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


While architecture is the basic art that is formed 
by the hands of men, drama is the art that shows 
relations between men. Rather than being some- 
thing to see or live with, drama requires par- 
ticipation. 

Drama of sincerity cannot help being religious, 
whether or not it makes use of specific religious 
subject matter. If religion is being related to the 
ultimate issues of life (as birth, death, meaning 
in life, love, sin) then it is by its nature dramatic, 
for these are the tensions that give drama its 
power. 

As with all the arts, it is best to distinguish 
between the significantly religious, no matter 
where found, and that which is designed for use 
in the life of the church and which can be called 
church, or liturgical, art. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Be sure to read the material in Adult Student. 
It has been written by one who knows and lives 
the dramatic experience and is a noted authority 
on art. 

Review some of the commonly encountered 
forms of drama: on the stage before a live audi- 
ence, on television and motion picture screens, 
and in the worship life of the church. Try to figure 
out some of the basic similarities and the basic 
differences between the dramatic forms. 

To do this, some anthologies of television and 
movie scripts that have been collected in book 
form may be useful. Many of them are available 
in paperbacks. Anthologies of famous plays 
written for the stage are available in any library. 
A reading of the ritual for Holy Communion 
will show something of the dramatic structure 
of worship. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Drama and the life of the Christian and the 
church 





* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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II. Differences in the art of the drama 
A. Drama for the theatre 
B. Drama for the church 
III. Drama and Christian communication 


To BEGIN 


As with all the arts, drama in general has “re- 
ligious” meanings that are not necessarily Chris- 
tian. Then there is the drama inherent in Chris- 
tian worship. Also there is drama in contemporary 
form written for production in the church. A re- 
view of these forms as related to the other arts 
in their general sense and their church sense may 
be a good place to start. 

Lest this be too theoretical, use particular illus- 
trations. The drama of Christian worship takes its 
structure from the Gospels in their account of the 
life, death, and Resurrection of Jesus. This is 
shown in the ritual of Holy Communion. General 
drama with meaning in depth but which has no 
place in the worship life of the church might be 
plays written by Thornton Wilder, Eugene 
O’Neill, or even Tennessee Williams, if interpreted 
sensitively and with an understanding of their 
psychological depth. 

Much of the contemporary drama written for 
production in the church is not good dramatically, 
but certain of the plays of Christopher Fry, 
Gehon, and Brochet are worth consideration. 
There is also the revival of the style of the 
medieval morality plays in such works as those 


of Charles Williams. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Drama and the life of the Christian and the 
church 


Much of the world’s great drama found its 
origins in religious ritual. 

Many critics consider the plays written by such 
writers of ancient Greece as Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides as some of the most powerful ever written. 
While the plays of these writers were conceived 
over 2,500 years ago, they dealt so vigorously with 
the problems of man and his destiny that they 
continue to move us keenly and give new meaning 
to our lives. 

The drama of the Greeks was produced as a 
part of their religious activities. The contests for 
which the plays were written were held during 
religious festivals of the god Dionysus. The altar 
of the god was always at the center of the area 
where the plays were produced. The dramas were 
so tied in with the religious rituals as to seem 
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to be an integral part of their development. 

The next body of drama of lasting importance 
was that developed anonymously in medieval 
Europe and England. This drama started in the 
church itself to show in the language of action 
such events as the Nativity. It soon moved to the 
porches and then into the market place, but 
retained its specifically religious nature. The 
plays were given, as among the Greeks, in day- 
long playings, one after another, on great religious 
holy days. Whole communities took part in their 
production. Everything about the plays was de- 
signed to show the nature of the relation of God 
to man and of man to his fellows as indicated in 
biblical and church narratives. 

When modern drama moved into the “place of 
action,” the theatre, it lost most of its specifically 
religious connections. When, however, it deals 
with powerful emotional force with the basic 
needs of man, then even theatrical drama is re- 
ligious, even though it may not be suitable for 
the church. 

The Christian is involved in the art of drama 
whether or not he realizes it. This situation is 
inherent in the nature of the Christian faith. 

Christianity is not an idea, it is action. It is 
the action of God the creator who has revealed 
himself in the lives of his children. The most sig- 
nificant action of God is the birth, life, and death 
of his Son, who was resurrected from the dead 
to live at the right hand of the Father. In this 
event the Christian finds the meaning of his life 
and God’s purpose for the world. 

This drama, which God has done, is represented 
by Christians in their worship. Like Jesus in his 
life, Christians are participants in the drama of 
their worship. They are not spectators, nor are 
they critics. They are actors, who are playing 
their roles in the drama of salvation. Their rituals, 
particularly that of Holy Communion and bap- 
tism, are dramatic acts, not ideas. They are some- 
thing that is done, not thought about. They are 
drama, not philosophy. 


II. Differences in the art of the drama 


A. Drama for the theatre—When we use the 
word “drama” today, we usually tie it in with 
the theatre. For modern man, the theatre has 
become the scene of dramatic action, and most 
of us are merely spectators at the entertainments 
produced for our leisure hours. Even so, when 
playwrights, producers, and actors have taken 
their vocations seriously, they are producing 
drama of great religious significance. 

Eugene O’Neill’s last play, produced long after 
America’s first Nobel Prize winner in literature 
had died, has profound analogies to the gospel. 
In A Touch of the Poet, O’Neill explored how 
false existence is when lived on illusion, sham, 
and pretense. Then with power he showed the 
death of the illusion and rebirth into real life. 
The Death of a Salesman, by Arthur Miller, is 
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a widely praised drama that shows the pathos of 
a life based on values that are without deep sig- 
nificance. Tennessee Williams’ plays explore 
regions where God is not present. 

Such drama is designed for the theatre and has 
no place in the church. Its symbols are not those 
of redemption, but usually those of broken and 
sinful man. But if they show what death is, what 
authentic life ought to be, they are worthy of 
involving modern man in their action. 

It may be that the rather sad condition of drama 
in the United States today is that it finds itself 
unable to speak an authentic word of redemption. 
It is pretty good at showing what hell may be; it 
is awkward when speaking about heaven. 

B. Drama for the church—Church drama 
makes use of symbols that have power in the 
church. It shows, in actions of actors, the mighty 
acts of God toward men. It attempts to reveal by 
its action what God is doing to reconcile his chil- 
dren to himself. 

Beyond the inherent drama of church worship 
lie the fields of showing the realities of faith. This 
showing is different from argumentation. It pulls 
out of the participants their response to the de- 
mands faith makes upon them. It is drama that 
cannot be too naturalistic. Like all church art, 
it should be stylized, for it can only show parts, 
or facets, of the faith, not the whole reality itself. 

Too often church art has been shabby in tech- 
nique. This condemnation certainly applies to 
much church drama. It is weak, sentimental, and 
obvious. It uses cliché-loaded writing, bathrobes 
for costuming, and poorly rehearsed acting. If it 
is worth doing in the church, it must be signifi- 
cant. Otherwise, dispense with it. 

Good drama is, however, available. Mention has 
been made of the plays of Charles Williams and 
the cycle created by Gheon and Brochet, French 
playwrights. Christopher Fry has written some 
drama widely used in chancel playing, some of 
which may not be performed outside the chan- 
cel of a church. There has been a considerable 
revival of medieval morality and mystery plays, 
translated into modern speech and readily avail- 
able for playing. 

In spite of the warnings regarding awkward- 
ness, there should be stimulation of gifted or 
trained members of congregations to write origi- 
nal drama designed to be used in the church. If 
church drama is really to have a revival of vigor, 
it will be because church people generally take 
it seriously and want to work with it. To say that 
it must be serious does not mean that it cannot 
be used with high good humor. The medieval 
plays show convincingly that humor does have 
an integral place in the religious presentation. 


Ill. Drama and Christian communication 


Christian communication is not unlike the 
reconciling act of God. 
In the Christian picture of life, the children of 
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God have rebelled against the Father and de- 
cided to live according to their own laws, not 
those of God. This break with God is called the 
Fall. It is broken communication with God, sym- 
bolized by Adam and Eve being driven from the 
Garden where they had been able to walk and 
talk directly with God. 

As a result of the Fall, it has always been God’s 
purpose to bring his children back into com- 
munication with him, that is, to be reconciled to 
his children. He chose the Incarnation as the best 
way of doing this, which means his birth as Jesus. 
This action, in Christ, we celebrate with Holy 
Communion, which can be interpreted to mean 
re-established communication with God. 

This being in communion, or communication, 
has therefore always been basic to the concerns 
of the Church. As the continuing channel of 
Christ’s redemptive action, the Church makes use 
of all ways by which real communication takes 
place. 

Drama is the art of communication through ac- 
tion. It speaks to the whole of man. The ancient 
dramatic critics insisted that drama helped man 
see and know the truth by forcing him into the 
dramatic situation and purging him of those 
blocks to truth. It was like good medicine. It had 
the power to heal that which was broken in man’s 
relationships. 

While much contemporary drama is trivial, 
there is also much that is significantly powerful. 
Its action demonstrates the condition of modern 
man. Usually it shows him out of communion, 
broken, a stranger even among his own kind. But 
if we see this clearly, the next step is implied: 
how to heal the broken, receive the stranger, and 
relate the outsider in significant communion, or 
fellowship. ; 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What makes drama so universally popular? 
What are the popular forms of drama today? Do 
they have any religious significance? 

2. What is meant by the drama of salvation? 
How is it shown in Christian worship? 

3. Think of'a television drama that most of the 
class has seen recently. Does it have anything 
significantly religious to say? What did it focus 
upon? What questions did it raise? Were any an- 
swers given? Did they have anything to do with 
the answers the church might provide to similar 
problems? 


In CLOSING 


The next session will deal with music. It may 
be that many of the class will protest that they 
know absolutely nothing about it; but try to get 
them to be conscious of how important music 
seems to be in daily life, in the ceremonies of the 
church, and in their leisure activities. Try to set 
them thinking about its significance in relation to 
the Church. 





e——=The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: Adults devote many hours each 
day to some form of drama—television, radio, 
movies, theatres. Is it response to the secular, need 
for amusement, or something deeper that draws 
interest in dramatic presentations? The purpose 
of this lesson is to help adults discover the mean- 
ing of drama as an art form which confronts per- 
sons with human situations of struggle and prob- 
lems of basic relationship with man and God. 

If possible, plan to use a play reading of It’s 
Easter, Dr. Jordan, by Sherwood Keith. (Baker’s 
Plays, 569 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts). This short play takes two persons and can 
be read in fifteen minutes. Excerpts from such 
plays as The Death of a Salesman by Arthur Mil- 
ler ($2.75; paper, 95 cents; Viking Press), or the 
Book of Job, or J. B. by Archibald MacLeish 
($3.50, Houghton-Mifflin) might be used. Mem- 
bers of the group who indicated an interest in 
drama at the first session should have been given 
responsibility for the play reading. 

Introduction: Using the opening statement in 
the above section, raise the question, Why do we 
respond to drama? 

Next, ask for general discussion, What makes 
drama religious? Are all dramas about the life 
of Christ religious? 

Add to the group’s ideas and clarify these ideas 
by noting the points made in Adult Student. (1) 
Drama deals with problems and tensions basic to 
human relationships. (2) It deals with man’s 
struggle to find himself—his meaning in this 
world and his destiny, his lost condition. (3) It 
deals with man’s relationship to God and as a 
consequence his relationship to his fellow man. 
(4) The relationship to God is demonstrated by 
a redemptive experience. 

How to proceed: Have the play reading. After 
the reading divide into three groups and assign 
the following questions: What is religious about 
this drama? What is the human situation? What 
relationships are involved? Let each group report 
their answers. Then ask the readers how they 
felt as they read the play. What struggles and 
values did they feel were involved? 

In closing: Lead the group in prayer of gratitude 
that God has so made us that we enter into others’ 
struggles and discover our faults, our need for 
forgiveness and his love. 

Looking ahead: The next lesson will be dealing 
with music as an art form. What are the ways in 


which music enters into your experience? 
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By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 22:30 through 
23: 35. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Although this is the first lesson for a new 
month, you will want to remember that the les- 
sons for March are the continuation of a unit 
which started on February 28. The unit is en- 
titled “The Church Faces Difficulties.” 

Start your preparation by turning to the Feb- 
ruary issue of ApULT TEACHER and reviewing the 
purpose and scope of the unit as it is described 
in “The Leader in Action” for February 28. This 
context is important as you attempt to deal with 
this week’s theme, “God’s Help Is Sure.” 

Acknowledging that we need God’s help at 
every point of Christian living, we are concerned 
in this lesson in particular with the development 
of inner resources. With such we are able to stand 
firm when society puts pressure on the church 
and challenges Christian conviction. 

After you have thus oriented yourself, turn to 
the biblical material listed above. Try to put your- 
self in the position of a first-century Jewish Chris- 
tian as you read the account of Paul’s struggle 
with his opponents. When you are finished read- 
ing the passage, think of some of the difficulties 
with which modern Christians are often faced 
because of their convictions. Then try to think of 
persons who have withstood pressure and have 





Mr. Waite is executive director of the All Nations Founda- 
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March 6: 
God’s Help Is Sure 


succeeded in living by Christian principles. If you 
are willing to undertake this discipline of in- 
dependent thinking and otherwise relate the les- 
son to problems of our generation, you will be 
well on the way to presenting a helpful lesson. 

Turn now to other resources that are available: 
the student materials in Wesley Quarterly, Adult 
Student, and Epworth Notes; the development of 
the lesson in The International Lesson Annual; 
and relevant materials in The Westminster His- 
torical Atlas to the Bible (consult the Index under 
such headings as “Paul” and “Christianity”). 

As you read these materials, watch for key 
ideas and add them to your own thinking. Estab- 
lish a purpose for teaching the lesson, and build 
an outline to guide you in your presentation. One 
possible outline is suggested below. One sug- 
gested purpose might be to help your class mem- 
bers develop moral and spiritual strength success- 
fully to combat the secular forces and pagan 
threats we encounter from day to day in our 
materialistic society. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The importance of right expectations 
A. Accepting a minority position 
B. Our relationship to reality 
C. Taking the longer view 
II. The acceptance of responsibility 
A. The fearfulness of inactivity 
B. The inadequacy of fatalism 
C. A creative witness 


To BEGIN 


Introduce this lesson by observing that, the 
world being what it is, a strong moral stand on 
any significant issue inevitably involves conflict 
between the individual and society. This poses the 
problem as to whether a Christian will withdraw, 
compromise, or stand firm on his convictions. The 
problem demands an explanation as to how and 
where one finds power to maintain a strong Chris- 
tian witness. 
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Having made this observation, compare the 
story of Paul’s conflicts with the story of Bernhard 
Lichtenberg. 

Father Lichtenberg was dean of the Cathedral 
of St. Hedwig in Berlin during World War II. In 
October, 1941, the Nazis published and distributed 
certain inflamatory pamphlets declaring that any- 
one making even a friendly gesture toward the 
Jews would be considered a traitor. In response, 
Father Lichtenberg had an announcement read 
from all the pulpits in the diocese which said in 
part, “Do not allow yourselves to be confused by 
this un-Christian attitude, but act according to 
the strict commandment of Jesus Christ: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’” Father Lich- 
tenberg was immediately denounced, arrested, 
tried, and condemned to prison, where he died in 
November, 1943. 

In making the comparison between the apostle 
Paul and Father Lichtenberg, do not overlook the 
striking fact that both were denounced in part 
because of their attitude toward alien groups. 
Have your class analyze the striking similarity 
between the two men, both as to outer circum- 
stance and inner spirit. When you have done this, 
focus the lesson on this question: How can we 
develop inner resources that will give us extra 
fortification for times of stress? 


How To PROCEED 


I. The importance of right expectations 


Suggest to the class that we are often led to be- 
lieve that if we live as good Christians and de- 
velop a strong faith, we can expect to find health, 
achieve success, and enjoy happiness. However, 
neither the disciples’ experiences nor Jesus’ teach- 
ings support this contention; for Jesus said, “Re- 
member the word that I said to you, ‘ A servant is 
not greater than his master.’ If they persecuted 
me, they will persecute you...” (John 15:20). 

Both historically and spiritually, those expect- 
ing, or at least seeking, health, success, and hap- 
piness do not make a strong Christian witness; 
and disillusionment is a real threat to such per- 
sons. On the other hand, spiritual strength born 
of assurance of God’s help comes to those who 
have the right expectations. 

Point out that in the first place the Christian 
will expect to be a part of a minority group. We 
tend to think of a minority group as something 
to which one belongs by virtue of racial ancestry 
or some other circumstance of birth. Much more 
significant, however, is that minority group com- 
posed of persons who choose to live by principle, 
who commit themselves to a way of life which is 
not the world’s way, who are willing to be differ- 
ent because their convictions are contrary to pop- 
ular philosophies of life. The development of right 
expectations on the part of a Christian demands 


1 This appears with other stories of twentieth-century martyrs in 
Dying We Live, edited by Helmut Gollwitzer, Reinhold Schneider, 
and Kathe Kuhn, and published by Pantheon Books, Inc., 1956. 
See pp. 19 ff. 





a willingness to accept a minority position wher- 
ever he must. 

Right expectations arise out of right relation- 
ships. We may find courage to accept a minority 
position as we develop a truly Christian sense of 
reality and express it in personal terms. Refer 
your class to Acts 23:1. Here we find Paul affirm- 
ing his relationship to reality by saying to the 
council, “Brethren, I have lived before God in 
all good conscience up to this day.” 

Contrast this spirit with that of the man who 
lives in fear of what his fellows will think or say 
about him. Then raise this central question: Is 
our relationship to reality best defined by desire 
for human approval or by a sensitivity to the de- 
mands of God? 

Conclude your discussion of the importance of 
right expectations by reminding the class of the 
necessity of taking the longer view. You might 
illustrate this point by using the words of James 
Russell Lowell as they appear in hymn 263 in 
The Methodist Hymnal. This is an adaptation of 
“The Present Crisis,” a protest against certain in- 
justices related to our going to war with Mexico 
in 1845 and our annexation of the new Southwest 
territory which would expand the area of slavery. 

Especially in the fourth stanza of the hymn, we 
find expressed the conviction that though justice 
be postponed, righteousness will ultimately con- 
quer. This kind of an expectation gives us staying 
power and persistence. 


II. The acceptance of responsibility 


Point out to your class that the development of 
moral and spiritual strength necessary for an 
effective Christian witness depends upon our per- 
sonal acceptance of responsibility for the work of 
the Kingdom. Remind your students that they 
undoubtedly feel most discouraged when they are 
sitting by, watching events happen with no op- 
portunity to do anything about them. Inactivity 
breeds a sense of futility and a mood of fearful- 
ness. The acceptance of responsibility on the other 
hand, strengthens our sense of purpose and our 
confidence. 

As a next step, explore the extent to which 
class members adopt a fatalistic attitude. How 
often do they retreat from a critical issue by “sup- 
posing” that certain social conditions or historic 
events are “God’s will”? Such a philosophy of 
fatalism is totally inadequate in the development 
of a strong witness. To say that many of the evils 
and much of the suffering of this world are the 
will of God is simply to back away from responsi- 
bility for facing moral issues. 

Can your class imagine Paul laying the in- 
justices which he witnessed to the will of God? 
Remind your class that Paul was a responsible 
person who “fought the good fight” because he 
believed that poor human relations and evil con- 
duct were contrary to the spirit of Christ and the 


will of God, for whom he was a witness. 
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The acceptance of responsibility, you may point 
out to your class, means the conscientious attempt 
to develop a creative witness. Acknowledge that 
this involves an acceptance of the fact of evil but 
avoids surrender to it. The presence of evil is a 
direct challenge to the forces of righteousness 
and calls for the best efforts of responsible Chris- 
tians in the service of truth and righteousness. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What should a Christian expect of life? 

2. Point out some difficulties a Christian of 
modern America may face because of his con- 
victions. 

3. Define some of the basic issues confronting 
modern Christians. 

4. To what extent are these issues spiritual? 

5. Illustrate the fatalistic view of life, and give 
an evaluation of it. 

6. Why is it necessary for a Christian some- 
times to become a member of a minority group? 


In CLOSING 


Review the two major points developed in the 
lesson. Point out that these are largely matters 
of attitude and viewpoint. Take the class one step 
further by indicating that each person must give 
serious thought to the development of a concrete 
strategy by which he may move in the direction of 
his expectations and implement his sense of re- 
sponsibility. Jesus once commented that “the sons 
of this world are wiser in their own generation 
than the sons of light” (Luke 16:8). Is it not high 
time that “the sons of light” develop and apply 
the higher wisdom of God? 


p—The Group in Action 


By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See aiso “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation: After reading the students’ ma- 
terial, consider, with your committee if you have 
one, some of the significant religious experiences 
of those you have known about and then think of 
some of your own religious experiences. Ask sev- 
eral members to be prepared in class to tell of 
persons they have known about who seemed to 
demonstrate a vital religious experience in the 
face of difficulties. , 

To begin: You may wish to introduce this les- 
son by observing that some persons believe that 
the reason the Jews believed themselves to be the 
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chosen people of God was that they had so much 
trouble that they were more conscious of their 
dependence on God than were the stronger and 
more prosperous peoples of the ancient world. 
Then suggest that the main question for discussion 
for today is something like this: How can we de- 
velop inner resources with which to meet difficult 
problems of life? 

How to proceed: Then call on the members 
whom you asked to be ready to tell of instances 
they have heard of or observed in which persons 
seemed to have strong inner resources for meet- 
ing difficulties. Allow all members to participate, 
not just those you have prepared beforehand. The 
instances given in the students’ material can well 
be introduced here, including some of Paul’s ex- 
periences. 

Then ask if some members will share some of 
their own experiences in which they found inner 
strength to meet certain very difficult or danger- 
ous situations. If one or two of your committee 
members can be prepared to start this off, it may 
get under way better. Many persons are rather 
reticent about speaking of their own personal 
experience, but if they know they are going to be 
called on to participate, they will respond more 
readily. 

Then lead into a consideration of what it was 
that enabled the persons mentioned, as well as 
the class members themselves, to meet difficult 
situations without going to pieces. Try to find out 
what things were most significant to the members 
of your group. What particular beliefs of faith 
or basic philosophy seemed to be of most help? 
In what way does God sustain individuals in times 
of crisis? Are there certain acts or practices that 
seem most significant at such times, such as wor- 
ship, certain passages of Scripture or literature, 
special hymns or other music, great prayers or 
personal prayer, affirmations, discussion with 
friends or pastors, Christian counselors, and the 
like? 

If there is time, you may bring up these ques- 
tions: Why are these things more significant in 
times of stress? Are they important at times rela- 
tively free from trouble? Can one build up his 
inner resources at times when he is not under- 
going any particular crisis? Do you think that 
those who have had to face particularly difficult 
problems are more likely to have a vital religious 
experience? 

In closing: Sum up the significant threads of 
the discussion. You may close with a prayer for 
inner resources to meet life with poise and dig- 
nity that comes from God. 

Looking ahead: Ask the members to read the 
students’ material and to be thinking of ways in 
which the relation between church and state has 
affected their lives and the lives of those whom 
they have known well. Also ask them to think of 
ways in which Christians might be expected to 
influence the state. 





[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Familiarity with the story blinds our eyes to 
much of the drama of Luke’s account. In order 
to rediscover its vividness and tension, it is neces- 
sary to read comparatively long sections at one 
sitting. Riding all night in the coach of a slow 
train, a traveler read the entire Book of Acts in 
the provocative translation by J. B. Phillips. 

From that reading, there emerged a new sense 
of the magnitude of Paul’s role as a disturber of 
the peace. For it is no ordinary prisoner who has 
to be guarded by two hundred soldiers, two hun- 
dred spearmen, and seventy horsemen! Even in 
the case of a prisoner whose life has been 
threatened, two or three dozen soldiers are usually 
thought sufficient to protect him. Paul had to be 
one of the most talked-about and controversial 
figures of his day in order to warrant such a body- 
guard! 


’ There is a medieval legend of an aged monk 
who found himself in need of oil. Eagerly solicit- 
ing the help of God, he planted an olive. 

“Father,” he urged within a few days, “my 
olive needs rain.” So God sent a gentle shower. 

“Lord,” prayed the monk, “my little tree needs 
sun.” And the sun shone brightly. 

“Now a measure of frost, O God, to make my 
tree sturdy and strong,” said the monk; and the 
olive sparkled with tiny beads of ice. But a few 
days later the sapling died. 

The disconsolate monk begged for an audience 
with his superior and told the story of his prayers 
for aid and of his eventual disappointment. 

“I, too, have planted a little tree,” said the 
other monk at length. “And my tree is thriving 
sturdily. Like you, I prayed about it. But this 
was my only prayer: ‘Lord, Thou hast made me 
and my tree and the world that includes us. So 
send the little tree what it needs, Father—storm 
or sunshine, wind or frost. It is Thine, and Thou 
knowest what it needs.’ ” 


’ Psalms 46 is a sublime passage expressing con- 
fidence in God’s sure help. This ancient hymn of 
praise inspired Martin Luther to write “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
67). 

It will be fruitful to read the Psalm in the class 
session, then read the hymn, and try to discover 
how the much-troubled Luther found his inspira- 
tion for the great hymn. 
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’ Looking back upon a life frequently marked by 
stress and turmoil, the psalmist sang of Jehovah 
as being “a very present help in trouble.” 

His language suggests that men do not need 
divine help when all is well. Until Paul was 
locked in prison and in danger of his life, there 
was no occasion for rescue by a messenger of the 
Lord. That is, “help” does not have any signifi- 
cance as an independent factor. It becomes mean- 
ingful only in the face of trouble. 

This is a way of recognizing that trouble is an 
awakening force in life. Men who are not eager 
to receive divine help seldom find it. One sitting 
comfortably at home watching his favorite tele- 
vision program, with no known troubles, will not 
respond with joy at some indication that he is 
about to receive divine help. So we need to thank 
God for those troubles that serve to open our eyes 
and make us eager to receive help. 


’ Years ago, the station agent at Bloomington, 
New Jersey, saw a man walking on the tracks of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. He carried a huge 
bundle of household goods and clothing and 
walked as though he had many miles to cover. 

Stopped and ordered off the track as a tres- 
passer who might be killed by the next train, he 
protested in broken English. Then he pulled out 
a ticket good for passage from Jersey City to 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. He thought it gave him 
permission to walk, he explained. 

We find it hard to believe that the most unin- 
formed immigrant could have been so naive. Still, 
many a person whom God has given a free pass 
on the road of life spend years trudging along 
loaded with cares, worries, and minor anxieties. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


In the presence of external difficulties, the de- 
cisive factor centers on inner props. Describing 
the problem says nothing about the outcome; the 
outcome is determined by inner resources. 

The Book of Acts is full of vivid descriptions of 
trouble. It is also clear in describing how an at- 
titude of confidence pervaded even the most des- 
perate appearing circumstance. So when Paul’s 
life was in jeopardy, “the Lord stood by him.” 
However one chooses to interpret this affirmation, 
it is clear that Paul’s life was characterized by an 
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inner certainty that God was undergirding his 
life. 

It is quite clear that many of us never experi- 
ence this kind of inner certainty. In the presence 
of overwhelming external pressures we are often 
at a loss to know where to find the supports to 
withstand the pressures. We are beginning to 
sense that a certainty about God’s guiding pres- 
ence is based on a certainty about life itself, that 
inner props are not just religious concerns but’ 
are, indeed, related to the total pattern of person- 
ality growth. 

One’s attitude in adversity reflects one’s feel- 
ing about himself and about his world. To dare 
to believe that “God’s help is sure” is to dare to 
believe that in this world, as it is constituted, help 
is present in time of trouble. And this attitude is 
developed out of life’s exciting and exacting ex- 
periences. 

It is inconceivable that Paul could believe that 
the Lord stood by him unless he had known in 
human life the experience of dependable personal 
support. We are finding more and more evidence 
to underscore the fact that the adult’s thrust out 
into life is dependent upon the certainty which 
one feels about support in adventuresome and 
creative living. 

Foundations for feeling certain about how 
things will turn out is based on secure feelings 
that have their origin early in life. It is not mere 
coincidence that in this section in Acts the ac- 
count of the vision of God’s presence follows 
closely after a description of Paul’s life. Convic- 
tions about the place of God in life are the result 
of experiences so positive that one is enabled to 
believe in the sustaining power of God’s pres- 
ence. Religious convictions are a further elabora- 
tion of convictions about the self in daily life ex- 
tended into broader dimensions. 

We have no details about Paul’s childhood, but 
the daring of his thrust into life leads us to be- 
lieve that as a boy he developed attitudes of con- 
fidence about himself. He was obviously an effec- 
tive person in the years before his conversion, 
exercising considerable leadership and charged 
with considerable authority. The foundation for 
his confidence in God was well established long 
before he embraced the new faith of the Way. He 
could believe in God because he could believe 
first in himself as an effective person. 

The evidence is very clear, however, that his 
life in early maturity lacked any basic integration. 
His struggle to observe the law in all its details 
only drove him to misery. The success he had 
achieved was an empty victory because of his own 
sense of being at odds with himself. He needed an 
all-consuming purpose around which to integrate 
his life; he needed a positive faith to which he 
could give his life. He needed a Damascus road to 
change from a man of effectiveness to a man of 
power. 
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The Christian Witness to Civil Rulers 





The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 24 through 26. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The matter of the relationship between one’s 
religion and one’s national loyalty is of great con- 
cern to modern Christians. Often discussion of 
the subject is accompanied by strong feelings be- 
cause of the profound meaningfulness of both our 
relation to the state and our relation to God. The 
attempt to deal creatively with these two im- 
portant areas of experience is often frustrated by 
inner tension or outer conflict or both. (See the 
article on page 3.) 

This is to say that in preparing to teach this 
lesson you will want to face the issues honestly 
and squarely and with a sense of poise. Avoid 
argumentation, but do not seek to avoid the basic 
issues. Living as we do under the threat of totali- 
tarianism, or at best under the pressure of ma- 
terialistic forces often expressed in government, 
we need to give careful thought to the ways in 
which the governments of men are challenged by 
the Sovereign of life. Thus the first step in prepa- 
ration will be to free yourself from the defensive 
spirit and open yourself to the wisdom of God 
which challenges all human institutions. 

Having prepared yourself spiritually for the 
task, turn to the Scripture passage for today’s 
lesson. Read it with sensitivity, and make note of 
some of the basic assumptions and spontaneous 
responses which are suggested in Paul’s conduct 
before the civil authorities. For example, al- 
though Paul does not say as much, his whole ap- 
peal is based on the assumption that the state, al- 
though not supreme in authority, plays a legiti- 
mate role in human affairs. See how many other 
assumptions or attitudes you can list. 

Refer to the “Leader in Action” for last week 
for suggestions of other resources for the develop- 
ment of the lesson. Finally, determine the objec- 
tive you intend to pursue in teaching this lesson. 
For example, your aim might be to help members 
of the class better understand God’s design for 


the state and the responsibilities of the Christian 
citizen to help the state fulfill its role “under God.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The legitimate role of the state 
II. The sovereignty of God 
III. The function of the Christian citizen 


To BEGIN 


Open today’s lesson by setting before the class 
some of the basic questions with which you will 
be dealing. It will be most helpful if these ques- 
tions are written on the chalkboard in advance of 
class time. They will serve to focus attention on 
the issues, give direction to the lesson, and avoid 
unproductive wandering from the subject. They 
might include such questions as the following: 
Should Christians be dominated by civil rulers? 
What are the responsibilities and limitations of 
the state? How should individual Christians show 
interest in government affairs? 

Having introduced the lesson by calling atten- 
tion to these questions, preview your discussion 
by presenting the teaching outline. Your class 
might find it helpful to have this also on the chalk- 
board. 


I. The legitimate role of the state 


It is noteworthy that Paul accepted the state 
as a quite legitimate part of God’s plan for human 
affairs. We may be tempted to take this for 
granted until we contrast Paul’s view with that 
of the author of Revelation, for example, to whom 
the Roman state was the great beast who was 
ultimately to be destroyed. 

Paul appealed to Caesar. He did so because 
Caesar was the defender of those civil liberties in 
which justice was to be found. It is significant 
that one of the civil liberties we cherish in Amer- 
ica as indispensable to justice is expressed in 
Acts 25:16. The careful reader of Acts will find 
many such passages. 

Paul’s acceptance of the state was rooted in his 
sense of its function. As a legal force in the com- 
munity it expressed the justice of God. As a so- 
cial force it restrained the baser impulses of man 
and enabled communities to order their lives on 
the basis of their highest insights rather than their 
lower tendencies. That Paul thought of the state 
as ordained by God is simply to say that it was 
intended to serve God’s purposes. This clearly 
implies what Americans have recently reaffirmed, 


_ that a nation exists “under God.” 
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II. The sovereignty of God 


Point out to your class the significance of Paul’s 
statement as recorded in Acts 26:19: “Wherefore, 
O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” Note that there is a remarkable 
freedom about Paul’s conduct before the civil 
rulers. This is explained in the words quoted 
above. Accepting the state as he did, he neverthe- 
less lived above it, finding life and freedom in his 
relationship to God. 

You might like to use as an illustration the 
words of a Christian martyr in Germany during 
the last war. The day after he was served with a 
warrant of arrest for high treason, and thereby 
knew that he was to be executed, Ewald von 
Kleist-Schmenzin wrote down the following ex- 
pression of his conviction: 

“The worth of a nation is determined only by 
the extent to which it is oriented to God. A non- 
Christian people may be much closer to God than 
a Christian people. The Christian peoples of to- 
day are very far from God. But a new and better 
time is coming for the world. I believe that .. . 
some day this faith will raise its head in triumph 
in the world.” ! 

Von Kleist-Schmenzin, who died at the hands 
of a hangman on April 15, 1945, a little over four 
months after writing the above words, “was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision.” For him, God 
stood above the state. 

Suggest that the corollary of the supremacy of 
God is that the state is accountable to him. This 
is clear in the case of an individual human being; 
it is equally true of groups of human beings who 
organize governments to regulate their corporate 
lives. 





1 Dying We Live, edited by Helmut Gollwitzer and others, 
Pantheon, 1956. 
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“Paul Before Agrippa’”’ 


Ask your class to take a fresh look at Jesus’ 
statement, “Then render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” 
(Luke 20:25). If we are tempted to think that 
Jesus was dividing authority between Caesar and 
God, we need to reread the New Testament. The 
things that are Caesar’s, like the things that are 
any man’s, really belong to God, and are placed in 
man’s hands as a trust to be used for the moral 
purposes of God alone. New Testament faith holds 
Caesar accountable to God; and it demands that 
any nation be subordinated to and judged by the 
righteousness and wisdom of God. 

Here you might refer to the materials in Adult 
Student and the author’s call for a perspective of 
humility. Relate this to your treatment of the 
sovereignty of God. 


III. The function of the Christian citizen 


The role of the Christian citizen in the modern 
state is rooted in the ancient heritage of our faith. 
From the utterances of the earliest prophets to the 
latest writings in the New Testament, the citizen is 
seen to be reminding the state of its moral account- 
ability and denouncing it where it violates the 
law of God. 

Turn to the books of Amos, Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah—to mention a few of the prophets—and you 
will readily discover the voice of religion chal- 
lenging the behavior of the state. This preroga- 
tive has been assumed by the modern church, as 
indeed it was by early Christians. 

Illustrate this by referring to the materials in 
Wesley Quarterly for this week, which deal with 
Methodism’s Social Creed. This is a manifestation 
of the prophetic heritage and illustrates how 
Christian citizens, acting responsibly for God, 
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can call their government and their society to 
moral accountability. 

Suggest that one function of the Christian 
citizen is to affirm the religious basis of life. The 
issues are basically spiritual and moral. Cer- 
tainly the Christian citizen can help his state 
avoid the barrenness and futility of mere legalism. 

Point out that a second function is to declare 
God’s purpose in life. Refer especially to Acts 
26: 16-20. Note that Paul’s mission was directed 
not only to the Gentiles but first of all to Jews. 
This suggests that, as we exalt Christian prin- 
ciples and pronounce judgment on human affairs, 
we should do so in our own midst before we point 
the accusing finger at the rest of the world. 

A third function you might mention is that of 
revealing the divine source of life. Paul refers 
always to God as his source of guidance and 
strength as he testifies to “small and great.” 

Finally, the Christian citizen functions in a most 
significant manner simply by affirming God-given 
freedom in his own behavior and attitudes. He is 
free from legalism, even the legalism of the state, 
because the Spirit leads him in paths of right- 
eousness which “exceeds that .. . of the Phari- 
sees.” He is free from social pressures and from 
the fear of man, accepting even the charge of 
madness (see Acts 26:24), because he is even 
more highly sensitive to the prompting and the 
favor of God. The person who can affirm this kind 
of freedom in his own life is a highly redemptive 
influence in society and helps redeem the state 
for high moral purposes. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Point out some instances in which biblical 
personalities expressed the moral judgment of 
God upon the state. , 

2. For what specific sins did the prophets 
criticize their governments? 

3. State in practical terms how the sovereignty 
of God affects human government. 








Resources for the Study of Acts* 


The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by 
Edward P. Blair (“A Guide for Bible 
Readers” Series). Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

The Acts of the Apostles, translated by Wil- 
liam Barclay (The Daily Study Bible 
Series). Westminster Press. $2.50. 

Acts of the Apostles, by F. J. Foakes-Jackson 
(Moffatt New Testament Commentary) 
Harper and Brothers. $2.75. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 

Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
edited by Wright and Filson; Westminster 
Press. $7.50. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
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4. When religion and national loyalty are in 
conflict, which should the citizen put first? 

5. Would your answer to the previous question 
be universally true, applying equally to Germans 
under the Nazis, Russians under communism, and 
Americans under democracy? 


In CLOSING 


By way of summary list on the blackboard 
those principles discussed in this lesson on which 
there is general agreement in your class. If there 
are areas of disagreement, acknowledge them by 
making a second list and urging your students to 
continue to think about them in honesty and in 
love. 

Close with a prayer of commitment of God, re- 
calling the spirit of Jesus in Gethsemane: “Yet 
not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 





The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation: Read the students’ material. Call 
to mind any instances in your own community 
where Christian conscience has acted against civil 
authority, such as refusals to sign loyalty oaths or 
to engage in or pledge oneself to military service. 
If you know of such instances, have members pre- 
pared to tell about them in class. 

Find out what loyalty oath your public-school 
teachers and other government employees have 
to sign in order to work. Did your church trustees 
have to sign a loyalty oath in order to be exempt 
from taxes? If so, get a copy of the oath for dis- 
cussion in the class. 

To begin: You may begin by noting that the 
question of the relation between church and state 
has been a knotty one throughout history. Even 
totalitarian states have to meet the problem, and 
in a democracy it often poses some difficult de- 
cisions. The general question for discussion may 
be, In what ways should the church try to influ- 
ence the conscience of the state? 

How to proceed: You may want to open the 
general discussion by asking, What is the func- 
tion of the government? What does the civil 
authority do? How does the civil government 
affect us in our everyday lives? What gives gov- 
ernment its authority? Is the authority of the gov- 
ernment supreme? If not, what is higher? 

At this point you can have reports on individ- 
uals who felt justified in refusing, for conscience’ 
sake, to do certain things the government asked 
them to do. Also bring up copies of loyalty oaths 
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used in your community or state for public 
servants. Why do some persons prefer not to sign 
these, and sometimes refuse to do so? Does one 
owe supreme loyalty to his nation? 

Turn next to the matter of criticizing the gov- 
ernment or trying to influence it in its lawmaking 
or law-enforcement activities. Is it proper for a 
Christian to criticize laws of the community, state, 
or nation? Is he justified in breaking these laws 
if he does not approve of them? If not, what 
should he do about them? It may be well to read 
from the Methodist Discipline: Paragraph 87 and 
selections from Paragraph 2020, The Social Creed. 
What does it mean to put the kingdom of God 
first? What particular changes in civil government 
do you think are most needed now? 

Another question that may well be discussed is 
our attitude as Christians toward minority groups 
in our country. Do we have a right, because we 
are in the majority, to dominate the laws and 
customs of our nation? What do you think about 
the “under God” phrase recently inserted into 
the Pledge of Allegiance? Does a person loyal to 
the nation have a right to be an atheist? 

In closing: Close by summarizing the main 
trends of the discussion. Your closing prayer may 
be for wisdom to be good citizens and good 
churchmen at the same time. 

Looking ahead: Ask the students to read the 
material in their periodicals. 





From Literature and Life 








by WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


While wrestling with the temptation to avoid 
danger and also meditating about God’s help, as 
a prelude to writing “A Mighty Fortress,” Martin 
Luther was making his way to the Diet of Worms. 
His friends and advisers had urged him to stay 
away. If convicted of heresy, as seemed likely, he 
would be sentenced to die. One of his most out- 
spoken opponents, the civil ruler, even sent him a 
message warning him to stay away. 

“Go,” Luther instructed the messenger. “Tell 
your master that, though there should be as 
many devils in Worms as there are tiles on its 
roofs, I would enter it.” 


‘’ Courage can be taken to the point of brash 
antagonism, of course. There is no virtue in defy- 
ing an official of the government unless one has 
a Christian conviction about the issue involved. 
Conversely, in the name of peace and harmony 
some persons refuse to take a public stand on 
controversial issues. 

Such a person is like the man described in 
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Cecilia, by Frances Burney—‘“His opinions were 
as pliant as his bows.” 

In a vigorous fashion, William Cowper draws a 
two-line portrait of a man with no visible con- 
victions: 


He would not, with a peremptory tone, 
Assert the nose upon his face his own. 


*% John Chrysostom, an early Christian reformer, . 
is famous in history as having been a golden- 
voiced orator. But to civil rulers of his day, he 
was just a disturber of the peace. Once the em- 
peror himself sent for Chrysostom and warned 
him that he would be exiled if he did not renounce 
his faith. 

“Thou canst not send me into exile,” he re- 
torted. ‘The world is my Father’s house.” 

“But I will slay thee,” persisted the ruler. 

“Thou canst not; my life is hid with God.” 

“TI will take away thy treasures.” 

“Thou canst not; they are in heaven 

“TI will separate thee from thy friends.” 

“T have a Friend from whom nothing can 
separate me. I defy thee!” concluded the great 
preacher. 


1? 


’ Condemned to death, Socrates said: ‘Atheni- 
ans, I will obey God, rather than you; and if you 
would let me go, and give me my life on condition 
that I should no more teach my fellow-citizens, 
sooner than agree to your proposals, I would pre- 
fer to die a thousand times.” 

Though it has strangely modern echoes, that 
report is from the pre-Christian Apology of Plato. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The contrast between the worlds of religious 
values and of secular concepts is set forth clearly 
in Paul’s appearance before King Agrippa. Paul’s 
life was governed by a heavenly vision; Agrippa’s 
life was controlled by contemporary concerns. 
Paul’s life was seized by a power greater than his 
own; Agrippa’s life, like that of his uncle Herod, 
was centered in his own power. Paul’s life was 
free to adventure in ways so daring that he was 
pronounced mad; Agrippa’s life was bound to the 
commonplace security that was based on the 
familiar and the certain. 

To be sure, we know little about heavenly 
visions in our lives today. We hardly expect to 
be met by our Lord on a Damascan way. We are 
more likely to lead the lives like that of Agrippa 
than like that of Paul. But the frame of mind that 
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is obedient to the heavenly vision can be ours, and 
the adventuresome spirit that dares to go beyond 
the familiar path of reasoned certainty can be 
ours, too. However, unlike Agrippa and the 
secular world he represented, we need to see life 
in dimensions broader than those we commonly 
employ. 

Any age that is devoted to the pursuit of scien- 
tific certainty never sees heavenly visions. In a 
world restricted to cause-and-effect explanations, 
there is never room for behavior whose motiva- 
tion cannot be found in the past. With all of the 
great contributions that science, and especially 
the science of psychology, has made to our under- 
standing of life, there is a major deficiency in any 
strict adherences to the scientific method. 

There are dimensions in life that psychology 
can never capture by the five senses nor describe 
adequately in scientific terms nor fit into cause- 
and-effect sequences. Psychology that imitates the 
physical sciences by trying to reduce human be- 
havior into its simplest and earliest component 
parts never deals, as the religiously oriented psy- 
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chologist Gordon Allport argues, with “problems 
having to do with complex motives, high level 
integration, with conscience, freedom and self- 
hood.” ! 

The evidence is very clear that integration of a 
life around a compelling loyalty in the present 
can literally transform the determining influences 
of the past. Paul’s life is living testimony to how a 
new goal can make so radical a change in a man’s 
life that he becomes truly a new being. In his 
new obedience to the heavenly vision he is no 
longer controlled by the cold hand of the past. 
He is freed from the determining influence of the 
past to mold bold new patterns for his life in the 
future. 

The memory verse (2 Timothy 1:7) under- 
scores what we have been saying. Man is meant 
to live, not in timidity or fear, not in bondage to 
the most primitive impulses, but in power, in 
love, in self-control. The distinctly human level of 
life goes beyond behavior dictated by animal im- 
pulses to patterns of life based on obedience to 
heavenly visions, to consciously chosen goals. 








1 From Becoming, by Gordon Allport; Yale University Press; 1955. 
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The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 27:1 through 28:15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The central question for today’s lesson is this: 
How does one’s faith express itself in practical 
situations? It is the kind of lesson in which one 
can fall back on familiar clichés or turn to ex- 
amine hitherto unexplored facets of faith. We 
have talked so much about faith that we may well 
be tempted to turn to thought-material at hand 
rather than attempt to think new thoughts on this 
supremely important matter. 

Let your preparation start, then, by resolving 
that you will attempt to open new doors of under- 
standing and experience for your students by ex- 
ploring some facets of faith which may be new 
even to you. 






Take a few minutes to think how faith has been 
challenged in our day. Our generation is inter- 
ested in facts. Not only has it challenged some 
cherished doctrines of Christianity, but it has 
taken issue with faith itself, charging that the way 
of faith is not relevant to the very real world in 
which we live. 

Read the portion of Acts assigned for today’s 
lesson. Read it with a view to discover Paul’s 
concept of reality and the way in which faith 
operated in his life. When you have read it, stop 
to think about it for a while and make some notes 
of your thoughts. Reread it, and add to your 
notes. 

When you have done this, turn to the student 
materials in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
and Epworth Notes. You may also find help in 
The International Lesson Annual and The Inter- 
preter’s Bible. To re-emphasize one point—make 
use of these materials only after you have first 
tried to put down your own ideas. Somebody 
else’s suggestions may be worth while and help- 
ful, but to turn to them first is to short circuit 
one’s own personal growth and to rob the lesson 
of a certain quality of personal authenticity. Use 
the materials as additional resources, not as 
crutches. 

Formulate a purpose to guide you in teaching 
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this lesson. For example, the purpose that under- 
lies the suggestions in this article is this: to help 
students understand the nature of reality and to 
help them understand and experience faith as 
something vitally and directly related to everyday 
life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Facts are not ultimate 
II. Faith and the modern world 


III. Facing facts through faith 


To BercINn 


Draw a word picture of the situation described 
in Acts 27. Point out, or let the class discuss, the 
differences between Paul and the sailors in their 
reactions to the storm at sea. Let your introduction 
serve the purpose of simply pointing up the fact 
that while those about him could think of nothing 
but the immediate facts of their present experi- 
ence, Paul, because of his faith, saw beyond 
danger to deliverance. This will serve to focus the 
attention of the class on the meaning of faith and 
its relationship to the practical problems of our 
lives. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Facts are not ultimate 


Point out to your class that one of the watch- 
words of our day seems to be, “Let’s face the 
facts.” The implication in this remark seems to 
be that facts have the last word and are therefore 
ultimate. 

Call attention to the fact that the Christians of 
New Testament times were directly confronted 
with more of the harsh facts of life than most of 
us are. You might suggest a few: trouble, pain, 
persecution, lack of food and clothes, danger to 
life and limb, the threat of force of arms. They 
faced the fact that life depended on certain neces- 
sities; they faced the fact that human beings are 
often cruel; but they also faced the reality of faith 
which made them “more than conquerors.” For 
the early Christians, cold, hard facts were not 
ultimate. 

Suggest that we live as if faith and fact were 
isolated. We have a way of praising the “hard- 
headed realist” without realizing that he is suffer- 
ing from a kind of “sclerosis” of the soul. We nod 
in quiet acquiescence when he declares in wisdom 
that is false, “Faith is fine, but we have to be 
realistic.” 

Let the class see this in various lights by re- 
phrasing the idea and then by paraphrasing it 
several times. Here is a suggested paraphrase: 
There is something more dependable than faith— 
that is fact; there is something more significant 
than the Kingdom of heaven—that is human so- 
ciety; there is something greater than the Creator 
—that is creation; there is something greater than 
God—that is circumstance. 

Ask your class this question: Do they really 
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believe that fact is more significant and more de- 
pendable than faith? 

Offer your class a symbol which might help 
their memories as well as awaken their minds to 
the importance of faith. In an address to Israel, 
Jeremiah talks about “scarecrows in a cucumber 
field” (Jeremiah 10:1-10). He is talking about 
the futility of idols. This symbol is quite appropri- 
ate to our modern generation that idolizes facts 
without realizing that there is something in this . 
world far more real and dependable than the 
things we can see, touch, measure, weigh, or con- 
trol. Facts are very important but they are not 
ultimate. 


II. Faith and the modern world 


Let this section of your lesson be brief. Bring 
faith into focus on some of the central facts con- 
fronted by modern man by mentioning some of 
the more obvious problems of our day. These may 
be enumerated in class discussion, or they may 
simply be listed by you. Some of the more obvious 
are war and the facts of national interest, racial 
strife, the meaningless routine of the machine age, 
the conflict between rival economic and political 
systems, or, to be more personal, the very prac- 
tical and difficult problems encountered by all of 
us in old age. 

Having mentioned a few of the commonplace 
facts, ask your class to note the way in which 
we explain and accept them. Point out that we 
accept them as “human nature,” “inevitable,” 
“self-evident,” and “axiomatic.” Ask the class to 
compare these to the way of faith. 

Illustrate the way of faith by quoting Albert 
Einstein, who replied when he was asked how he 
happened to discover the law of relativity, “I 
challenged an axiom.” In this instance, faith was 
a sense of direction and an intense sense of rela- 
tionship with Truth. Thus the modern scientist, 
like the ancient patriarch, Abraham, went out not 
knowing where he was going. Offer the suggestion 
that history moves forward in this way. It does not 
move forward in the way of the “realist” or the 
proof-loving skeptic. 


III. Facing facts through faith 


State for the class the following proposition: 
The man of faith is in a much better position to 
accept, interpret, evaluate, and use the facts of 
human experience than is the man with no faith. 
This statement presents the outline of this last 
section of your lesson: acceptance, interpretation, 
and evaluation of facts. 

Before discussing the above proposition, take a 
few moments to define faith. This is important 
inasmuch as we use “faith” in many different 
ways. Point out to your class that the word some- 
times refers to belief or creed; sometimes it refers 
to insight and conviction. 

Suggest, however, that we are here using faith 
in a broader and more profound sense. It is a 
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personal tie between man and God which estab- 
lishes the individual in a lasting and sustaining 
relationship. Illustrate this by referring to Abra- 
ham and other famous men in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. When these men went out 
“by faith,” they were not acting on a formal be- 
lief or a particular insight. They were moved by 
a close personal relationship to a God whom they 
trusted and obeyed and in whom they found se- 
curity and strength amidst uncertainty and ad- 
versity. 

You are now ready to discuss with your class 
five ways in which faith has vital, realistic mean- 
ing in relationship to the factual world about us. 

Point out, in the first place, that such a faith 
as has been described above helps a person accept 
the facts of experience. Not all people can do this. 
Some persons do not want to listen to news broad- 
casts because they are afraid of what they will 
hear. Others rationalize to give unpleasant facts 
the appearance of reasonableness. Suggest that 
this reveals a need for security on the part of per- 
sons who want to look at life realistically. Em- 
phasize that faith, as a relationship of man to God, 
provides the security and enables us to face all 
the facts. 

Indicate, in the second place, that faith pro- 
vides a basis for proper interpretation of fact. It 
is important that your students recognize that a 
fact is not a simple phenomenon but includes also 
whatever an observer may see in it. For example, 
to the indifferent observer the cross represented 
simply the death of another criminal; to the early 
Christians it represented the redemptive power 
and love of God. Faith provides the Christian, 
then, with the basis for interpretation of the world 
in which he lives. 

Suggest, in the third place, that faith makes 
possible a proper evaluation of facts. For example, 
old age is one of the unavoidable facts of life. On 
the one hand, it is characterized by a loss of phys- 
ical strength; on the other hand, it provides op- 
portunities for increased wisdom and maturity. A 
person approaching old age will have to decide 
which of these facts is more significant for him. 
On the basis of his evaluation he will find either 
bitterness or contentment. Faith provides a basis 
for evaluation of facts. 

In the fourth place, call attention to the way 
in which faith enables us to be creative with 
facts. Even the facts of adversity can be raw ma- 
terials for a happy life. Illustrate by telling about 
the experience of a famous manufacturer who 
faced ruin during the depression. However, in the 
spirit of faith, he and his wife took severe ad- 
versity as an occasion of renewed simplicity and 
happiness, learning to use the humble routines 
of normal family life as opportunities for personal 
enrichment. 


_ clusion. 





Wilde’s Bible Pictures . 


“Paul, a Prisoner—The Voyage” 


Finally, point out that faith enables us to dis- 
cover life’s counterbalances. For example, a cer- 
tain man suffered a severe illness that forced his 
retirement from a job in which he had been almost 
completely absorbed. In his illness he rediscov- 
ered the love of his wife and daughter which he 
had all but forgotten. Faith makes us sensitive to 
positive values that are present, though often 
obscured, by the facts of daily life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Define faith as Paul experienced it on the 
journey to Rome. Was it a matter of intellectual 
belief or of personal relationship to God? Explain 
your answer. 

2. Describe some instances in which we use 
facts in an idolatrous fashion. What leads us to 
think of them as ultimate? ; 

3. Compare and contrast the faith of the scien- 
tist and the faith of the religious man. 

4, What are some facts of modern life which 
people hesitate, or refuse, to accept? How does 
faith provide a healthy alternative? 

5. Compare the Christian and the secular inter- 
pretations of some major facts of current life. 


In CLOSING 


Review the content of the lesson, and sum- 
marize the major emphases. If possible, have your 
teaching outline written on the chalkboard before 
the class session begins, but postpone its presenta- 
tion to this time. It will help to sharpen the ideas 
presented and bring the lesson to a graphic con- 
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pers we Group in Action 





By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation: Read the students’ material, and 
then think of how this lesson ties in with the one 
of two weeks ago, when the students shared ex- 
periences in which God had helped them and 
others. You may want to continue the discussion 
of that day. At any rate, you can relate today’s 
discussion to that one, and go on from there. 

You will want to clarify some of your own 
thinking about God as you think of ways to bring 
out discussion about what he means to members 
of the class. Of course, they will not all have the 
same experience or think of God in the same way, 
but sharing ideas and experiences should be very 
significant for all. 

To begin: Recall the lesson of two weeks ago, 
possibly summarizing some incidents or experi- 
ences that were related at that time. The central 
question for discussion may be: What do we mean 
when we say that we believe in God? 

How to proceed: Carry on by saying that some 
theologians object to trying to define God, but 
that we can discuss what God means to us and 
some of the qualities we believe he has because of 
our own experiences and reflection upon them. 

Some questions such as these may bring out 
discussion: What do we mean when we speak of 
God as creator? In what way does God create? Is 
it any less wonderful to observe the effects of mil- 
lions of years in geological evidence than to think 
of a seven-day creation? A psalmist wrote: 


When I look at thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast 
established . . 
(Psalms 8: 3) 


Someone has observed that these words mean 
more to us than they did to the man who wrote 
them. What do you think he meant by that? 

In what way can we see God as the sustainer of 
life, truth, and values? Is God dependable? How 
about the universe, his creation? What about man, 
also his creation? What experiences or thoughts 
have made God seem significant to the members 
of the class as they think of him as the upholder 
of the things that make life significant? 

What about personal relationships with God? 
Is God the Totally Other, with whom no com- 
munion is possible? What experiences or thoughts 
have you had that have made you aware of God 
as part of our own personal life? What does it 
mean to trust God in that way? 
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Does trust in God mean that we shall be spared 
pain, sorrow, sin, death? What is the relation of 
God to these things? Do you think that God will 
put out a fire or stop an earthquake because some- 
one prays to be spared from its devastating ef- 
fects? Do you want to worship a God who 
allows such things to happen? 

How, then, shall we interpret these things that 
seem to be evil in that they are destructive of 


human life and values? Are they not God’s own- 


creation? Why does God allow man to sin and to 
destroy his own life and values? 

These are difficult questions, and you will re- 
ceive a number of different answers. No one can 
answer them once and for all. Everyone in your 
group will need to be very tolerant of those who 
disagree with him. But do not be afraid to let all 
express themselves. Above all, try to stimulate 
critical thinking, honest facing of facts, and sincere 
evaluation of experience. 

In closing: Sum up some of the main issues 
brought out in discussion. Your prayer may be 
one of thanksgiving for God who not only creates 
and sustains but who also makes possible personal 
confidence and trust in himself and his creation. 

Looking ahead: Tell the students that next Sun- 
day we shall return to the theme of witnessing, 
this time in the face of opposition. Urge each one 
to read the students’ material and ask each one 
to think of individuals who have suffered for their 
convictions but who have remained faithful. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ When held with intensity of emotion, belief in 
God is the most utterly radical and transforming 
of all human attitudes. This is repeatedly under- 
scored in a vivid new biography of Francis of 
Assisi, whose love for God was so consuming that 
he acted in ways that seem queer to some modern 
eyes. 

Typical of his belief-directed acts was his ex- 
pression of love for that most repulsive of humans 
—a leper. 

Francis was riding home one day when “. . 
suddenly to his horror he saw a leper in his path 
and the old loathing, the old dread of deformity, 
rose up and choked him. A short while ago he 
would have yielded to his fear, he would have 
swerved aside on his horse, flinging a coin to the 
poor wretch and covering his face with his hand, 
but there was a power within him now that was 
stronger than his fear. He did violence to himself, 
fought down the sickening dread and gave himself 
into the hands of love to do with him what love 
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would. He jumped off his horse, came to the leper 
and put the money into his hand. Then he gently 
took the hand and kissed it, putting his lips to the 
rotting flesh.” 4 


¢ Ruth Roman was a passenger on the liner 
Andrea Doria on the fateful voyage that ended in 
shipwreck. She heard the crash and was swept 
into the confused mass of passengers and crew 
members who could do nothing but wait for the 
ship to go down. 

There was no panic, she says, and nothing that 
we usually associate with heroism. But she has 
vivid memories of a waiter who quietly and 
calmly heated milk, then brought it to mothers 
who had small children strapped into lifeboats. 


“+ Faith and courage may be encountered in the 
most ordinary of situations. 

Some months ago, a small girl climbed aboard 
a big airliner, clutching her grandmother’s hand. 
She had hardly selected her seat before she began 
talking loudly: 

“Does this plane go to Texas? Is this a Texas 
plane? I live in Texas. Is this a Little Rock plane? 
I’m going to Little Rock with my grandmother.” 

Susie’s complete lack of fear was magnified by 
the grunts and grimaces of her rigid, sometimes 
visibly trembling grandmother. 


* Much fear is linked with self-centeredness. 
When one brings his or her attention to focus 
upon the self and dangers that may threaten it, 
there can be no escape from insecurity. But 
dynamic belief in God has the same effect as the 
innocence of a three-year-old who doesn’t know 
that airplanes sometimes fall. Courage flows 
naturally and spontaneously in any situation 
where persons so fervently believe in God that 
their minds have no room for fear. 


* No matter what the nature of one’s personal 
experience of disaster, those who survive it know 
that crisis affects one’s viewpoints and sense of 
values. That is perhaps why an early analyst of 
human affairs put himself on record as “no longer 
listening to opinions except those expressed by 
men who have survived shipwreck.” 

~~ 1 Elizabeth Goudge, My God and My All: The Life of St. Francis 


of Assisi. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. Copyright, 1959; used 
by permission. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


This story of the journey to Rome presents one 
of the clearest pictures that we have of the Chris- 


tian attitude toward adversity. It is summarized 
in Paul’s admonition to his fellow travelers: “I 
now bid you take heart.” These words are a 
repetition of the thought Paul expressed twice in 
an earlier writing, “We do not lose heart” (2 
Corinthians 4:1, 16). To be able to “take heart” 
when confronted by seemingly hopeless situations 
is, indeed, one of the major goals of our lives. 

This passage not only describes the mood that 
is typical of the practicing Christian, but also it 
hints at the source of this mood. “Taking heart” 
is possible only to those who live in two worlds. 
Remaining hopeful when all seems hopeless is 
dependent on looking not only “to the things that 
are seen but [also] to the things that are unseen” 
(2 Corinthians 4:18). This is the meaning that is 
constantly implied by Paul’s continual reference 
to his visions. 

To speak of visions in the direct and concrete 
way that Paul did is to talk nonsense in the minds 
of most people today. We do not expect to see 
visions nor to have our future plotted out for us in 
nightly visits from angels. But how could Paul 
better speak of the sense of certainty that he felt 
about God’s leadership in his life than to describe 
it in terms of being as real “as if’ God spoke to 
him directly. We understand the visions not as 
accounts of historic events but as an effort at con- 
veying the sense of immediacy which Paul felt in 
his relationship to God. 

The visions make crystal clear one all-important 
fact: Paul’s life was oriented not only to the 
worldly problems of life but also to God’s eternal 
purposes. In determining any live action he had 
two frames of reference: a realistic, common- 
sense appraisal of what was needed and a deliber- 
ate turning from immediate needs to long-term 
goals as conceived in the light of the highest 
values. 

In such an orientation, “we do not lose heart” 
whether joy or sorrow, life or death looms ahead. 
Russell Dicks, who has stood beside dying per- 
sons countless times in his ministry as a hospital 
chaplain, phrases the words heard most often by 
those dying in faith in this way: “It is all right; 
whether I get well or whether I die, it is all 
right.” 1 With personal safety no longer the all- 
encompassing goal, a sense of freedom sets in that 
makes possible a confident facing of whatever lies 
ahead. i 

Such faith is not known in a firsthand sense by 
many of us. There is not one of us, however, who 
does not have some frame of reference that takes 
him out of himself at least on some occasions. To 
experience, even occasionally, the freedom that 
comes from responding to long-term goals in 
preference to immediate satisfactions is to begin 
to sense what Paul had in mind when he bade his 
friends to “take heart.” 


1 Richard C. Cabot and Russell L. Dicks, The Art of Minister:ng to 
the Sick; The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
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Chained but Not Silent 





The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 28:16-31; Philip- 
pians 1:12-30; Colossians 4: 2-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Suggestions as to how to prepare one’s lesson 
are of two different kinds: general directions and 
specific preparations. The former include such in- 
structions as mastering the biblical material, 
familiarizing oneself with the students’ materials 
in the periodicals, and using certain general re- 
sources as are appropriate. These have been men- 
tioned repeatedly in “The Leader in Action” for 
preceding Sundays and may be referred to as 
needed. 

Specific suggestions for preparing for this par- 
ticular lesson are aimed at developing your own 
personal inner resources without which the lesson 
materials can become nothing more than “canned” 
nourishment. The authenticity and the convincing 
quality of the lesson depend to no small extent 
upon your ability to make the lesson your own 
and to communicate it in terms of your experience 
and the experiences of your students with which 
you are familiar. 

After making your general preparation, make 
a list of as many persons as you can who have 
suffered handicaps but who have still found a way 
to make a Christian witness. Draw these illustra- 
tions both from the long term of history and 
from contemporary experiences in your own 
church. 

As a second step, think of the members of your 
class one by one, and make note of the handicaps 
or limitations with which they are struggling. See 
if you can think of ways in which your people 
might be helped to rise above limiting circum- 
stances to achieve genuine freedom. 

Out of this thought should come a sense of di- 
rection and purpose for the lesson. As an illustra- 
tion, the suggested procedure in this article is 


*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
1 From Becoming, by Gordon Allport; Yale University Press, 1955. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 


based upon the following purpose: to help stu- 
dents accept and understand their limitations and 
discover a way to use or transcend their limita- 
tions and make an effective Christian witness. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Opposition and opportunity 
II. Limitation and open doors 
III. The inner secret of effectiveness 


To BEGIN 


Ask your class to make a list of outstanding 
Christians who were “chained but not silent,” who 
struggled with difficulty, who wrestled with limi- 
tation, and who encountered opposition only to 
find the power of their witness enhanced and 
made more effective. When the list is developed, 
ask your class to analyze the reasons for success 
on the part of these persons. In so doing, they 
will set the stage for the lesson by sensitizing 
their minds to some of the things about which you 
will be talking. 

Either by way of summarizing their discussion 
or adding to what they have said, suggest that 
every man has his prison. No one is without cer- 
tain limitations—personal, social, or cultural— 
which prevent him from performing as he would 
like to perform. Sometimes these are convenient 
rationalizations for inactivity. On the other hand, 
they sometimes serve as a challenge to develop 
other strengths and open other doors. 


I. Opposition and opportunity 


It is frequently demonstrated that the measure 
of one’s belief is to be found in the extent of his 
opposition. One elderly minister was often heard 
to remark to a younger colleague, “Beware if no 
one speaks ill of you.” Point out that he is simply 
saying in a different way what Paul once said to 
the Philippians: “For it has been granted to you 
that for the sake of Christ you should not only 
believe in him but also suffer for his sake, engaged 
in the same conflict which you saw and now hear 
to be mine” (Philippians 1:29). 

Point out that opposition bears its own testi- 
mony; for opposition is the world’s response to a 
course of action which we have decided upon and 
which in turn reflects our witness. This witness 
may be nonverbal, but it is none the less eloquent. 
An act of friendship across racial lines, a stand on 
conscience in contradiction of popular conduct, 
and expressions of love in the face of bitterness 
and hatred are illustrative of this quiet witness. 
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If you wish to draw a poetic parallel, quote Psalms 
19: 3-4: 


There is no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice is not heard; 

yet their voice goes out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 


That opposition provides opportunity for wit- 
ness is further developed in Wesley Quarterly. 
Point out that the very manner of Paul’s accept- 
ance of his confinement was a witness for Christ. 
Carry this one step further by quoting from his 
letter to the Philippians, where he points out that 
persecution works to the advantage of the gospel: 

“T want you to know, brethren, that what has 
happened to me has really served to advance the 
gospel, so that it has become known throughout 
the whole praetorian guard and to all the rest that 
my imprisonment is for Christ” (Philippians 1: 
12-13). 


II. Limitation and open doors 


Remind your class that it is impossible to avoid 
all confinement. Some limitations are bestowed 
upon us by birth; what we can or cannot do is to 
some extent determined by our sex, our physical 
and mental endowment, and so on. Other limita- 
tions may be imposed by illness, restricted oppor- 
tunities for education, social and cultural pres- 
sures, and other similar factors beyond our con- 
trol. A third type of confinement, experienced 
largely by persons of strong moral conviction, is 
the set of moral and spiritual values adopted by 
an individual. Therefore, confinement is a uni- 
versal experience, arising certainly out of circum- 
stance and sometimes out of moral choice. 

At this point, raise this central question: Does 
limitation necessarily mean frustration? Note for 
your class that failure and success seem to be 
close kin. We observe often that the same factor 
that discourages one man from creative effort may 
stimulate another man to real accomplishment. 
Life is ambiguous, as many a Christian saint has 
convincingly demonstrated. 

Remind your class that success does not happen 
just because one professes to be a Christian. It is 
highly important for the person confronted by 
limitation to make an honest effort to find new 
ways to witness. 

Recall for your class the striking passage in 
Revelation 3:8: “I know your works. Behold, I 
have set before you an open door, which no one 
is able to shut; I know that you have but little 
power, and yet you have kept my word and have 
not denied my name.” These words were written 
by a man in prison to a church confronting an 
hour of trial. They express the often validated 
conviction that where there is limitation there are 
also open doors. In Wesley Quarterly you will 
find this illustrated by a list of eight ways in 
which Paul witnessed while he was a prisoner at 






Union Bible Pictures 


Artist, Frederic Shields 


“Saint Paul at Rome” 


Rome. Call these to the attention of your class. 


III. The inner secret of effectiveness 


The creative response to limitation is not to be 
found in any neat little formula; therefore the 
inner secret of effectiveness can only be suggested. 
You may wish to offer the following four clues 
to effective witness. ; 

To begin with, indicate that anyone who desires 
to rise above limitation must have genuine con- 
fidence in the power of spirit. The classic religious 
trilogy of faith, hope, and love is in affirmation of 
a highly important conviction that power is es- 
sentially a spiritual category and that a spiritually 
mature person will find his open doors. 

Suggest, in the second place, that effectiveness 
rests upon the conviction that there is meaning in 
a solitary life. Refer your class to the materials in 
Adult Student, and use some of the striking illus- 
trations which demonstrate the importance of one 
man. If you can secure a copy of Treasury of the 
Christian Faith, by Stuber and Clark (Associa- 
tion Press), you will find on page 91 an account 
of “The Greatest Man Who Ever Lived,” by James 
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A. Francis. After spending considerable time ex- 
plaining reasons why Jesus should never have 
amounted to much, according to worldly stand- 
ards, he concludes by saying: 

“I am far within the mark when I say that all 
the armies that ever marched, and all the navies 
that ever were built, and all the parliaments that 
ever sat, and all the kings that ever reigned, put 
together, have not affected the life of man upon 
this earth as powerfully as has that one solitary 
life.” 


Finally, refer your class to Colossians 4:2-6 
for an analysis of the ways and means of witness- 
ing. At least three ingredients of, effectiveness are 
found in these words of Paul. First, he counsels 
the Colossians to continue in prayer. As you read 
his injunction, think of prayer as relationship to 
God, as focus on goodness, wisdom, and power, as 
intercession, and as petition. Second, note that he 
enjoins wise conduct, especially toward outsiders. 
Third, point out that he gives special attention to 
gracious speech, “seasoned with salt.” Let the 
class discuss these and apply them to the students’ 
own problems. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In what sense is opposition a testimony to 
the effectiveness of Christian witness? 

2. Contrast the way in which a genuine Chris- 
tian reacts to limitation with the way in which a 
non-Christian reacts. How do you explain the 
difference? 

3. List some of the social and cultural “prisons” 
in which we live today. Where are the open doors? 

4. If you were to write a letter to your own 
church, as Paul wrote to the Colossians, what 
would you say that would help your church de- 
velop more effective ways of witnessing? 





Lessons for April 


The International Lesson Series will begin 
a study of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables next month. The unit for the quarter 
is titled, “Marks of Citizenship in the King- 
dom of God.” 
The lesson topics are: 
April 3: Teaching Through Precept and 
Parable 
April 10: The Strength of Humility 
April 17: The Risen Life 
April 24: Righteousness and Mercy 


Two books that will be helpful: * 

The Parables of Jesus by George Buttrick. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.25. 

The Sermon on the Mount by Clovis Chap- 
pell. Abingdon Press, $2.00. 


* Order the books from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 


















In CLOSING 


Ask your class to state, by way of summary, 
what they consider to be the main points devel- 
oped in this lesson. Write them on the chalkboard 
if possible. Close the session by summarizing the 
entire unit which this lesson concludes. 

Reaffirm the central conviction underlying all 
these lessons—it is important to take a stand for 
Christian principles in all circumstances of human 
experience. ; 


fp The Group in Action 





By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation: Read the students’ material and 
then think of as many examples as you can of in- 
dividuals who were influential for some cause, 
even when they seemed to be in the minority and 
the odds were against them. If you have a commit- 
tee, each one may be prepared to tell of at least 
one such instance. Particularly think of individ- 
uals in your own community and church who 
have made a strong witness in the face of diffcul- 
ties. 

To begin: You may begin by noting the simi- 
larity of our own time to that of Wesley, as Jones 
does in Adult Student. Note the changes in in- 
dustrial life; the prevalence of alcoholism, gam- 
bling, and prostitution; the upsurge of Calvinism 
with its pessimism. The end result is that many 
individuals feel that life is purposeless and mean- 
ingless. Suggest a main question for discussion 
something like this one: How can one individual 
witness effectively in the face of opposition? 

To proceed: Ask for examples of persons able 
to witness individually in spite of the fact that 
they were in the minority, even when they were 
imprisoned, thrown out of their jobs, accused of 
disloyalty, or suffered other punishment because 
of their activities. Do not limit the list to church- 
men. Political and diplomatic leaders have also 
figured in this way, many of them nobly. Teach- 
ers, ministers, and other community leaders may 
have figured in your own community and church. 

Be sure to include reference to experiences of 
members of your own group. Ask them how many 
belong to minority groups in some of their various 
relationships in life. It may be simply that they do 
not smoke when nearly all their associates do, or 
perhaps they refuse to gamble in pools or raffles. 
Can one person refusing to engage in such activi- 
ties have any influence? What is the best way to 
refrain from such activities? 

Discuss whether it is better to speak out freely 
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and risk losing one’s job or opportunity to speak 
at all, or to make one’s influence felt in less 
obvious ways and thus continue having some in- 
fluence. Can one do this without too much com- 
promise? Discuss this as it applies to situations 
known to you and your group. 

Discuss also cases where forward-looking in- 
dividuals have been criticized or even persecuted 
for not conforming. In the political world, or even 
in the church, one should not have to look very 
far for such instances. 

Be sure to save time to bring up the matter of 
where individuals find support when they stand 
alone for or against certain matters of conviction. 
For the man or woman of faith, confidence in the 
future, trust that the right will prevail and that 
God still continues to operate, will enable him to 
meet some very difficult situations without giving 
in. 

In conclusion: Summarize the discussion, being 
sure to close on a note of faith. Your closing 
prayer may be for strength to stand for our con- 
victions in the confidence that they are right. 

Looking ahead: The new unit will be “Marks of 


Citizenship in the Kingdom of God,” based on the - 


Sermon on the Mount and the Parables. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 


for today. 


We do not know very much about the literary 
activity of Paul during his imprisonment. But 
periods of confinement for the sake of one’s prin- 
ciples are notable for their creative effects. Many 
of the world’s great books were written in prison. 

High on the list of such classics is Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Had John Bunyan not been given a 
period of enforced leisure, with ample time for 
meditation and for writing while he served time 
because of his belief, his immortal story of the 
Christian journey might never have been written. 


+ To a person wholly unacquainted with the life 
and work of Paul, there might be a tendency to 
think him somewhat unbalanced because he testi- 
fies: “For the sake of Christ, then, I am content 
with weaknesses, insults, hardships, persecutions, 
and calamities; for when I am weak, then I am 
strong” (2 Corinthians 12:10). 

This analysis of the effect of struggle was writ- 
ten long before the Roman imprisonment. Doubt- 
less it was his demonstrated power to overcome 
burdens that prevented Paul from having any 
fears as he awaited trial. 

His contentment “with weaknesses” is by no 


means a perverted wallowing in self-pity. He is 
not whining and appealing for sympathy. Neither 
is he taking pride in exhibiting his scars. 

Far from it. His attitude toward trouble con- 
stitutes a key to absolute victory. 

Every disappointment and difficulty should be 
met with the bold query: What does this say to 
me about the meaning of life? What new truth 
about God does it convey? How can it serve to 
attune my ears more precisely, so that I can hear 
new whispers from the lips of my Father in 
heaven? 


’ Though the New Testament record gives us 
no details, we may take it for granted that Paul’s 
months in prison were not altogether easy and 
relaxed. Just as only seamen can fully enter into 
the meaning of the word “shipwreck,” only those 
who have been under armed guard can appreciate 
the deeper meaning of “imprisonment.” 

Whether ancient or modern, a prison is a sym- 
bol of repression, brutality, and danger. 


Psalms 16 includes the fervent plea: “Preserve 
me, O God, for in thee do I take refuge.” 

A strawberry or fig that is preserved is made 
more permanent—less subject to spoilage and de- 
cay. But to preserve fruit involves cooking; to 
preserve meat involves hanging and salting. In 
either case, that which is preserved is radically 
altered. To cry to God for preservation “as is” 
doesn’t make sense. 

He who ardently wants divine preservation 
must, like Paul, enter a state of willingness to 
undergo the ordeals of change that make preserva- 
tion possible. 





The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Some might well have thought that Paul’s min- 
istry was concluded with his imprisonment in 
Rome. After all, how could an itinerant missionary 
carry on his work when he was denied freedom to 
go to his people. But the chains made no real dif- 
ference in his life. On the contrary, throughout 
his life prison had been for him simply another 
place in which to work. 

The guard pacing the corridor by his cell only 
provided a new figure of speech for him to em- 
ploy: “The peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding keep sentinel guard over your hearts 
and minds in the knowledge and love of God and 
of his Son Jesus Christ.” } 

Rather than waiting for the most propitious 


1Cf. Phillips E. Osgood, Say I to Myself (Harvard, 1944), 84. 
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time for carrying on his ministry, Paul simply 
went to work within the limits set by circum- 
stances. Had he waited for conditions to be right 
he might have never even started his ministry. 
As it was, he accepted circumstances without re- 
bellion and learned to work within them. “In all 
these things we are more than conquerors... .” 
His chains molded the direction that his message 
took, but they did not charze the message. 
Probably the best witnessing is done in the 
normal course of meeting everyday circumstances. 
It is the thesis of William J. Lederer and Eugene 
Burdick in their book The Ugly American (Nor- 
ton, 1958) that the best witnessing is done when 
one is least aware that he is being observed. Con- 
demning practices in the State Department’s over- 
seas consulates which are an affront to the in- 
habitants of the land, the authors of this hard- 
hitting book look with approval on the Air Force 
officer who allows his natural love of people and 
his spontaneous friendliness to lead to the kind 
of comradeship that makes for ties far stronger 


than any that the communist propaganda could 
maneuver. 

In a similar vein the best ambassador from the 
United States is said to be the average, friendly, 
unsophisticated, concerned traveler who lives 
abroad as he would live at home. 

But the most eloquent witnessing is done when 
in chains; the real test of faith comes in adversity. 
Dorothy Thompson, visiting the concentration 


camp at infamous Dachau following liberation - 


from Hitler’s Nazi Storm Troopers, discovered 
one principle that seemed to have distinguished 
“those who remained men in the conditions of 
lowest bestiality.” In every case they seemed to 
be those who “served an Ideal.” 2 Not necessarily 
by words but rather by their refusal to let go 
their values did they testify to the power of their 
faith. 

We, too, both by our action, and by our refusals 
to action, are witnessing to the values that count 
most to us. 





3 Quoted by Blanche Carrier in Free to Grow (Harper, 1951), p. 4. 


ADVANCED STUDIES 


(Continued from page 10) 


> Harry Emerson Fosdick 

Fosdick’s humility is nowhere more in evidence 
than in the arresting chapter in his autobiography 
named “Ideas That Have Used Me.” We need to 
look carefully at each of these ideas because they 
have used a big man and must, therefore, be big 
ideas. None, it seems, has been outmoded or dis- 
posed of with any finality. Most of the ideas are 
the fertile product of more than the time in which 
we live, and yet they have a special meaning for 
the “living of these days.” The group should 
spend some time looking at each of the ideas and 
then ask themselves, as members of the group, 
what ideas have been using them. 

What does strike us more forcefully about 
Fosdick is that he lived in a changing world that 
seemed to change more than any corresponding 
period in modern times. There were pre- and 
post-World War I days, the agonizing days that 
led up to the World War II, the ministry during 
the war when Fosdick spoke to millions of people 
in this country and abroad, and the short period 
after the last war when change and life were in 
terrible competition. This has been the world in 
which a great preacher has tried to say some- 
thing of the will of God because he has endeav- 
ored to make that will a living part of his own life. 

Fosdick was able to change with his world— 
not in fundamental faith but in the contemporary 
expression of that faith and in its application to 
contemporary situations. He will be known for 
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some devotional classics, for two or three hymns 
that should be studied and sung, and for sermons 
that speak to men’s needs out of a mind and soul 
that constantly sought God’s guidance. 

For older people, or for any of us, the Epilogue 
of the book is a heartening chapter. Here is a 
recipe for retirement—usefulness that knows no 
ending at any age. And here, certainly, is hope 
for a future that remains sound and religiously 
valid because it is based on a belief in God and 
man that is wooed by expectation. 


~ Conclusion 

We have come to know two books and one 
author through a book. We may never know 
Calvin in any more intimate way, but we feel, 
as does Miss Harkness, that we have grown to 
like him in spite of his faults. We do not need to 
grow to like Dr. Fosdick. He has been a part of 
our devotional reading for many years; and now 
that we have become better acquainted through 
his own telling of his life story, we shall sing 
“God of Grace and God of Glory” with renewed 
understanding. We shall sing with it a little prayer 
of thanksgiving that Protestantism has produced 
such ruggedness and such faith in men like John 
Calvin and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


> April-June 

The study book is The Church Faces the Isms, 
edited by Arnold B. Rhodes, Abingdon Press; 
$4.50. 
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BOOKS 





The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, 
by Jaroslav Pelikan. Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 272 pages. $4 


Events both religious and politi- 
cal in recent months have focused 
much attention on Roman Catholi- 
cism. Although this religious group 
represents a fifth of the population 
of the United States, there is still 
widespread misunderstanding and 
some suspicion, if not fear, of the 
Roman Catholic church among 
Protestants. 

A most helpful book. for Protes- 
tants is The Riddle of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, by Jaroslav Pelikan 
(Abingdon Press, 1959, $4), winner 
of the Abingdon Award for 1959. A 
young Lutheran minister, Dr. Peli- 
kan is professor of historical the- 
ology at the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

In Part One Dr. Pelikan traces 
the route by which Christianity be- 
came Catholic, and then how Ca- 
tholicism became Roman. 

Dr. Pelikan describes the Protes- 
tant Reformation as “a tragic ne- 
cessity.” His contention is that the 
reformers were loyal to the “best 
and highest in Roman Catholic 
Christianity” and obliged to “sum- 
mon Rome back to it.” Paradoxi- 
cally, “The Reformation began be- 
cause the reformers were too 
catholic in the midst of a church 
that had forgotten its catholicity.” 
The lines of separation were drawn 
sharply by the Council of Trent, 
which rejected the Reformation 


viewpoint. 
Moving from the historical to the 
contemporary, Dr. Pelikan de- 


scribes with great clarity the Ro- 
man position on the relation of 
church and state, in a chapter 
entitled “The Two Swords.” This 
becomes especially pertinent in a 
presidential election year. 

The author is appreciative of 
Thomism as a philosophical system 
and has high regard for many 
Catholic scholars. He pleads for 
two-way communication between 
Protestants and Catholics, stating 
that “The witness of the Reforma- 
tion has been the victim of party 
spirit on both sides.” His perspec- 
tive on the problem is that Prot- 
estantism and Roman Catholicism 
need each other in order to be the 
world Christian fellowship. It is un- 


likely that the separation will be 
overcome in our lifetime; but we 
must bear “gentle and firm testi- 
mony” to one another. 

—FrED CLoup 


Psychology of Religion, by Paul E. 
Johnson. Abingdon Press. 1959. 
Revised and Enlarged. 304 pages. 
$5 


Any teacher who is seriously in- 
terested in improving himself 
spiritually and intellectually will 
find this book valuable. It is an en- 
largement and revision of Dr. John- 
son’s earlier book by the same 
name. Two new chapters have been 
added: one on current views of the 
psychology of religion, and the 
other on religious vocation. Other 
areas dealt with are religious ex- 
perience, religious growth, conver- 
sion, prayer and devotion, religious 
behavior, religion and health, and 
the religious community. 

This book is a psychological an- 
analysis of what it means to be 
religious. It is sound enough for 
the scholar and completely under- 
standable for the serious-minded 
layman. The case studies are up to 
date and interesting. 

Dr. Johnson is Albert V. Daniel- 
sen Professor of Psychology and 
Pastoral Counseling at Boston 
University School of Theology. 


Adults at Worship, by Wallace 
Fridy. Abingdon Press, 1959. 128 
pages. $1.75 


Adults at Worship is a sequal to 
Mr. Fridy’s Devotions for Adult 
Groups. The new book has twenty- 
three complete devotions for group 
use. The meditations are on such 
subjects as “Life Must Find Its 
Center,” “Prayer Is a Vital Force,” 
“You Don’t Have to Win,” “Renew 
Your Mind,” “The Secret of Abid- 
ing Joy,” “Recapturing Our 
Dreams,” “Christ—the Light of the 
World.” In addition, there are 
seven selections for special observ- 
ances in the Christian year: New 
Year’s, Lent, Palm Sunday, Easter, 
Christian Family Week, Steward- 
ship Sunday, and Christmas. 

Each meditation is followed by 
aids to worship which include two 
hymns, Scripture reading, and a 
prayer. 

This book may be used both 


for private or group devotions. 
Mr. Fridy is pastor of the Wash- 

ington Street Methodist Church, 

Columbia, South Carolina. 


A Book of Public Prayers, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 191 pages. $3 


This book is made up of selected 
prayers written and used by Dr. 
Fosdick. There are seventy-five 
prayers in all—fifty-six appropriate 
for general use, and nineteen for 
special occasions and_ holidays. 
There are also thirteen litanies for 
responsive reading. 

The prayers may be used for pri- 
vate devotions, or for formal or in- 
formal worship. Each prayer and 
litany contains a spiritual quality 
that lifts and sustains. 

“O God, we pray thee for work 
to do, good work, and strength to 
do it with. Send us out into this 
great generation where no man 
need waste his life, to find our tasks 
in the home, the church, the state, 
and in the world-wide fraternity of 
mankind, that because we have 
lived and thought and toiled this 
earth may be a more decent place 
for thee to raise thy children in.” 

Dr. Fosdick is minister emeritus 
of Riverside Church, New York. 


Susan B. Anthony, by Alma Lutz. 
Beacon Press, 1959. 340 pages. 
$5.75 


The name of Susan B. Anthony 
is familiar to everyone. But we are 
far enough removed from this per- 
son that the name does not mean 
much to us. We are indebted to 
author Lutz for removing the dust 
of history from this great woman 
and telling us why it is that we 
remember her name. 

Susan B. Anthony was a cham- 
pion of causes. She fought for aboli- 
tion of slavery, rights for women, 
and the correction of many social 
evils. In a day when women were 
supposed to sit quietly at home 
Susan B. Anthony was risking her 
own reputation to remove legal re- 
strictions that made women second- 
class citizens. 

While the book is rather prosai- 
cally written, it contains a vast 
amount of valuable, well-docu- 
mented information. 





Use Visual Aids Effectively 


PROMOTE GREATER INTEREST IN THE BIBLE 
WITH THE LATEST IN FILMS AND EQUIPMENT 


New Graflex Portable Filmstrip Projector 
With Exclusive Push-Button Film Advance 


Compact and lightweight, the economical new Graflex film- 
strip projector is unexcelled in its class. Superior image brilliance 
is achieved through the use of a new 150-watt proximity reflec- 
tor lamp and an advanced, precision-designed optical system. 

Completely portable and easy to operate, the Graflex Instruc- 
tor is ideal for classroom use. Complete operating instructions 
are printed on the rear panel housing. The 3-inch f/3.5 lens 
focuses from 19 shipping 
weight, 4 lbs. 


ALL FOUR ITEMS ONLY $75 


Save $15! Purchase all four of these items— 
regularly priced at $90—and pay only $75. 

Order your Columbia portable record player, 
Graflex filmstrip projector, Comet screen, and 
“Geography of the Holy Land” filmstrip today and 
take advantage of this tremendous saving! 


Economically Priced 

Da-Lite Comet Screen 
For better screening of your films and 
filmstrips, use this Comet screen con- 
structed with special White Magic 
Fabric. The Comet is an economically 
priced screen built to Da-Lite’s high 
quality standards. The screen is 
mounted on a sturdy tripod support 
and has a strong, durable case. Size, 
30x40 inches. Ideal in size and con- 
struction for classroom use. (DAL) 
Postage extra; shipping weight, 10 
...$15.95 








Geography of the Holy Land 
Understanding the Bible Lands Series 


Through live color photographs taken in the Holy Land, this filmstrip 
shows the four natural geographic sections of Palestine: (1) the Coastal 
Plains, (2) the Central Mountains, (3) the Jordan Valley, and (4) the 
Trans-Jordan Plateau. Each section is described photographically from 
north to south, and the distinct features and characteristics of each are 
pointed out. Produced by Family Films, this filmstrip contains 51 frames 
with sound on one 33 1/3 rpm record and is in full color. A leader's guide 
is included. This excellent filmstrip is an interesting way to teach your 
class about the Holy Land. (SDV) . sale, postpaid, $9.00 


Three-Speed Portable 
Columbia Record Player 
Lightweight and easy to carry, this portable 
record player is excellent for use in your class- 
room. It plays three speeds—33 1/3, 45, and 78 
rpm. Among its many outstanding features are: 
volume and tone controls, rubber mat turntable, 
self-contained 45 rpm adapter. This quality rec- 
ord player measures 13!/,x1034,x6!4 inches. The 
lock-cornered wooden case is covered in scuff 
resistant, washable pyroxylin fabric—tan and 
white combination. $D-1002. Postage extra; 
Gos. wt, Ge. ..................... Sa 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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